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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Speeches were delivered in the Houſe of Lords and 


Commons, on the ſecond reading of a Bill for“ The Relief of his 
Majeſty's Roman Catholic Subjects in Ireland,” brought into the Heuſe 
of Commons by Mr. Secretary Hobart, in Conſequence of his Majeſty's 
Recommendation, delivered by Lord Weſtmorland, in his Speech to both 
Houſes ef Parliament, January 1oth, 1793. The Bill paſſed both Houſes, 
and received the Royal Aſſent the gth of April, 1793 | 

By the above Bill the Roman Catholics of Ireland obtained every civil 
Privilege and Advantage to which Proteſtants were entitled ; ſave only 
their obſtinate Refuſal of the Oath of Supremacy, and of the Oaths and 
Engagements preſcribed to be taken by the Teſt Ads, precluded the few 
Iriſh Peers of that Perſuaſion from voting in the Houſe of Lords, and 
their Commoners from Seats in the Houſe of Commons; they were alſo by 
the ſame Means precluded from filling about thirty-two Civil Employ- 
ments, among which were the Offices of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Chan- 
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\ \ HEN this ſubject came before your Lordſhips in 
the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, it was my determination to 
paſs it by in ſilence, becauſe I was taught to believe that 
the bill which was then agreed to, would have given con- 
tent to the Roman Catholics of Ireland ; and I have always 
felt peculiar reluctance in diſcuſſing their political claims, 
feeling it to be impoſſible not to recur to paſt injuries and 
aggreſſions, which it is my moſt earneſt and anxious with 
to bury in eternal oblivion. I could wiſh again to paſs it 
by. But when the epidemical phrenzy of the day has 
reached even that grave and Reverend Bench, and a 
learned Prelate has thought fit moſt wantonly to pour forth 
a torrent of exaggerated miſtatements, and inflammatory 
declamation againſt the exiſting government in this coun- 
try for two centuries, I cannot paſs by his indiſcretions 
unnoticed and unreprehended. Before I allude more par- 
ticularly to what has fallen from him, I ſhall take leave to 
aſſume the office of his apologiſt, and to attribute ſome of 
his indiſcretions to their genuine cauſe :—* To radical 
ignorance of the laws of the country whence he has 
B come, 
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come, and of the hiſtory, the laws and conſtitution of that 
country into which he has been tranſplanted.“ 

As to the general diſtinction between Proteſtant and 
Catholic, if I know myſelf, I have not a ſpark of religious 
bigotry in my compoſition. It is my firm and decided 
conviction, that in the private intercourſe between man 


and man, it matters not to what particular ſect he belongs, 


if he adheres conſcientiouſly to the principles and precepts 
of the Chriſtian Religion. But when the Parliament of 
Ireland is called upon in high and authoritative tones, to 


deliver up to a great majority of the people, profeſſing the 


Popiſh Religion, the efficient political powers of a Pro- 
teſtant ſtate, it behoves every ſober and thinking man to 


look to the real ſituation of the country, and to ſee whether, 


if this ſurrender is made, any ſecurity will remain for our 
connection with Great Britain, and the maintenance of a 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland, 

I ſhould be extremely ſorry that any thing which may 
fall from me were to ſtop the progreſs of this bill :—I do 
believe, after what has paſſed upon this ſubject in Great 
Britain and Ireland, it may be eſſential to the momentary 
peace of the country, that your Lordſhips ſhould agree to 
it; and I do not by any means deſire to be reſponſible for 
the conſequences which might follow its rejection; and 
therefore I hope it will be underſtood, that much as I 
diſapprove the principle of this bill, whatever I may ſay 
upon the ſubjeQ, is intended to open the eyes of the peo- 
ple to the real ſtate of this country, in the hope, if it be 
poſſible, to ſtop the further progreſs of innovation. 

I lament as much as any man, that religious bigotry and 
religious diſtinctions ſhould prevail amongſt us; I very 


well know they have proved the ſource of bitter calamity 


to the people of Ireland, and muſt neceſſarily, ſo long as 
they exiſt, retard her progreſs as a nation. Religious 


bigotry produced Tyrone's rebellion in the reign of 
Elizabeth 
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Flizabeth—religious bigotry produced the rebellion in 
1641, and the horrid exceſſes which attended it—reli- 
gious bigotry produced the rebellion in 1688, and the un- 
exampled tyrannies and proſcriptions of James and his 
Parliament. And I am ſorry to ſay, and my opinion is 
formed from general and promiſcuous habits of inter- 
courſe with the people for more than twenty years, 
that religious bigotry is at this hour as rank in Ireland 
as it was at any one period to which I have alluded. 
Nay more, I am ſatisfied that a very great majority of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, are as zealouſly and ſuperſtitiouſly 
devoted to the Popiſh faith, as the people of Spain, or 
Portugal, or any the moſt bigoted diſtricts of the German 
empire. Far be it from me to ſtate it as a circumſtance 
of reproach ; on the contrary, I think that a cordial attach- 
ment to the religion which they profeſs, redounds much 
to their credit; and I cannot but wiſh that in this parti- 
cular, the Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church would 
take example from their Catholic brethren. But when 
their political claims are to be diſcuſſed in Parliament, the 
perſonal merits or demerits of the men, ought wholly to 
be diſmiſſed from our conſideration, In my mind, we 
ought only to look to the principles of that religion which 
they profeſs, and to the unerring influence which they 
have had upon the political government of every nation 
in Europe for centuries; and if we look to the ſubject in 
this point of view, I will be bold to ſay, that the page of 
hiſtory does not furniſh a ſingle inſtance in which Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts have agreed in exerciſing the political 
powers of the ſame ſtate ; and ſo long as the prepoſterous 
claims of the Court of Rome to univerſal ſpiritual do- 
minion over the Chriſtian world, ſhall be maintained, it 
is utterly impoſſible that any man who admits them, can 
exerciſe the legiſlative powers of a Proteſtant ſtate with 


temper and juſtice, 
Tt 


TS 


It is a melancholy truth, that there is not a country in 
Europe, in which the reformed religion has been eſta- 
bliſhed, where its progreſs has been ſo flow and incon- 
fiderable as in Ireland: and it ſeems to be the ſtrangeſt 
argument that has ever occurred to rational beings, to 
urge the general abhorrence in which the Proteſtant 
religion is held by a great majority of the people, as a 
reaſon for admitting them to a full participation of the 
political powers of a Proteſtant ſtate: and yet this is the 
ſtrong ground upon which the advocates for Catholic 
emancipation, as it is called, have reſted their claims. 

They tell us, that the expectation of making this a Pro- 
teſtant country is vain; that three millions of the people 
are unalterably devoted to the Catholic faith, and that 
Juſtice forbids their excluſion from the ſtate That the 
people of this country have been uniformly and unal- 
terably devoted to the Popiſh faith, is a truth too noto- 
rious to be diſputed. At a time when other nations of 


Europe were engaged in religious controverſies and inno- 


vations, hey were in a ſtate of barbariſm and ignorance, 


which had ſunk them below the reach of curioſity or ſpe- 


culation : old habits of licentious power had long engaged 
them in acts of reſiſtance to the Britiſh government, and 
therefore the example of the Engliſh ſettlers, would alone 
have been ſufficient to make the, Reformation odious to 
them; but from the firſt moment that the Act of Supre- 
macy was promulgated in this country, the habitual aver. 
fion of the natives to the Engliſh name and nation, heated 
by religious antipathy, became ſavage and inveterate. 
Hence it was, that during the reign of Elizabeth, Ireland 
was a ſcene of unremitted inſurrection and rebellion, 
which was finally quelled by Lord Mountjoy, early in the 
reign of James I.—a rebellion ſo extenſive, that at the 
termination of it, nearly the whole of the Province of 
Ulſter was forfeited to the Crown for treaſon ; and the 

extent 
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extent of this. confiſcation laid the firſt foundation for 
civilizing Ireland. A company was eſtabliſhed by James I. 
at London, for planting new colonies in the Northern 
counties, the forfeited lands were divided into moderate 
ſhares, tenants were brought over from England and 
Scotland, the Iriſh were removed from their hills and 
faſtneſſes, and ſettled with the new planters in the open 
country; their old cuſtoms were aboliſhed, and the 
Engliſh law ſubſtitute * for them; peace and induſtry 
ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed, and to ſecure to his Proteſtant 
plantation a predominant influence in the ſtate, King 
James erected ſixty- ſeven corporations, with the privilege 
of ſending repreſentatives to Parliament; which exerciſe 
of his prerogative was loudly complained of by the native 
Iriſh, as an encroachment upon their inherent rights; 
inſomuch that for ſome time they refuſed to allow the 
burgeſſes returned to Parliament by theſe corporations, to 
vote for a Speaker; but having been at length defeated in 
this act of reſiſtance, they ſent over a deputation to King 
James, to complain of the injuries which they had ſuſ- 
tained by being thus overbalanced in the State by his 
Engliſh coloniſts. And it is a fact well worthy of obſer- 
vation, that the deſcendants of theſe ſame Englith coloniſts, 
are the men who at this day call aloud for the annihilation 
of charters, which were granted by the Crown for the 
protection of their anceſtors, which have for two centuries 
proved their protection, and are now more than ever 
neceſſary to enable them to ſtand their ground. And if 
the Parliament of Ireland ſhall ever be induced to com- 
mit this unwarrantable act of power, the men who now 
ſo loudly call for it, will be the firſt victims of their own 
reſtleſs folly. 

The great objects of King James, in adminiſtering the 
government of Ireland, were purſued by Charles I. and 
for a period nearly of forty years, the inverate animoſities 

which 
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which had ſubſiſted between the two nations, ſeemed to 

have been obliterated; they were in ſome degree incorpo- 
rated with each other, and had apparently lived together 
in peace and amity. 'This, however, proved to have been 
but a temporary and deceitful tranquillity : the intereſts 
of the old Iriſh Catholics, as to property and religion, 
ſtimulated them to revolt, the violence of Engliſh party, 
to which Strafford had fallen a victim, had conſiderably 
weakened the Engliſh government in this country, and 
the Court of Rome, taking advantage of the natural pro- 
penſities of the Iriſh, and the diſtracted ſtate of England, 
firſt concerted, and afterwards publicly fomented the re- 
bellion of 1641; which, after deſolating this country for 
a period of ſeventeen years, terminated in the extinCtion 
of the principal families, and in nearly a total revolution 
of the property of Ireland ; for upon the final execution 
of the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, it appears by 
the Down ſurvey, that ſeven millions eight hundred 
thouſand acres of land, were ſet out by the Court of 
Claims, principally, if not wholly, in excluſion of the old 
Iriſh proprietors; and in this general wreck, it is too 
true, that the fortunes of ſome innocent and loyal ſubjects 

were involved. 

During the reign of Charles II. no attempts were made 
to promote rebellion or inſurrection in Ireland, but from 
the final execution of the AQts of Settlement and Expla- 
nation, down to the preſent day, the people of this country 
have conſiſted of two diſtinct and ſeparate caſts ; the one, 
with a ſhort intermiſſion, poſſeſſed of the whole property 
and power of the country ; the other expelled from both, 
in conſequence of unremitted and inveterate rebellion, and 
reſiſtance to the Engliſh government and Engliſh connec- 
tion ; the one acknowledging the powers civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical, entruſted to the Crown by the Conſtitution ; the 
other obſtinately diſclaiming all eccleſiaſtical obedience to 

their 
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their lawful Sovereign, and acknowledging an unlimited 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction and authority in a foreign Prince. 
In this ſituation, it- is not much to be wondered at, that 
the party excluded ſhould ſeize the firſt occafion which 
offered, to recover the power and property which had 
been wreſted from them, and to reſtore the religion of 
their anceſtors to its ancient ſplendour and dominion ; 
and accordingly whenever the occaſion has occurred, they 
have invariably availed themſelves of it, and if the occaſion 
ſhould hereafter occur, they will again avail themſelves of 
it, to ſtruggle for a ſeparation from England, unleſs here- 
ditary hatred, and religious antipathy, and love of power, 
and love of property, ſhall ceaſe to ſtimulate and inflame 
the human mind. As to the loyalty of the Iriſh Catholics 
during the laſt century, I do not conſider it to be an ar- 
gument in favour of this bill, which goes to admit them 
very far into the ſtate. If I am to look back into their 
conduct, to juſtify the principle of this bill, I muſt look 
back to the time when they had political power: and of 
the uſe which they made of political power, we have a 
pregnant example in the memorable acts of James II. and 
his Parliament, in 1689. 
A Right Rev. Prelate has thought fit to enter into 
a full juſtification of every thing which paſſed in Ireland 
at that memorable period, He aſſerts, that what we call 
rebellion, was but a political error, for that the Engliſh 
Parliament had no right to transfer the allegiance of the 
people of Ireland from James II. to the Prince of Orange; 
that although the Parliament of England had voted an ab- 
dication of the throne by James, and recognized the title 
of King William and Queen Mary to the throne of Eng- 
Il and, James II. continued to be lawful King of Ireland. 
It would have become the Right Rev. Prelate, before 
he hazarded this wild and treaſonable aſſertion, to look to 
the laws and conſtitution of this country, to which he has 
| ſworn 
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ſworn allegiance, and to reſſect upon the duty which he 
owes to the country that gave him birth. And if the 
Right Rev. Prelate had taken the trouble to turn 
over our ſtatute book, he would have learned, that, by 
an act paſſed in this kingdom in the reign'of Henry VIII. 
the King of England is declared to be in that rigbt alone, 
King of Ireland: he would have learned, and perhaps it 
may not be amiſs that he ſhould know, that by that 
ſtatute, any perſon, who by writing or imprinting, or by 
any exterior act or deed, ſhall diſpute the title of the King 
of England to the Crown of Ireland, is declared guilty of 
treaſon; and therefore I take leave to tell him, that in 
future he ought not in point of prudence, to ſoſten tlie 
crime of rebellion in this country againſt the Crown and 
government of Great Britain, into mere political error: 
he ought not in point of prudence to aſſert, that the ſub- 
jets of Ireland were not bound to allegiance to King 
William and Queen Mary, becauſe from the firſt moment 
that their title to the Crown of Ireland was recog- 
nized by the Britiſh Parliament; the allegiance of the 
people of Ireland was transferred to them by the autho- 
rity of an Iriſh ſtatute, and the denial of it is, by the 
ſame ſtatute, a crime little ſhort of treaſon; if attended 
with any exterior aCt or deed, the denial would fully 
amount to treaſon. If the Right Rev. Prelate ſup- 
poſes that the act of William and Mary paſſed in this 
kingdom, was the firſt law which declared the inſeparable 
union of the two Crowns, he is extremely miſtaken ; that 
act was but a ſurther recognition of the principle which 
was before fully eſtabliſhed, and from the time of 
Henry VIII. to this hour was never queſtioned or doubted 
by any man who has been converſant with the laws and 

conſtitution of this country. | 
Having thus diſmiſſed that Right Rev. Prelate for the 
preſent, I ſhall proceed to the ſubject immediately before 
us. 


(9.3 
us. The firſt ſtep taken by James on his landing in 


Ireland, was to ſummon a parliament, and in his procla- 
mation for calling it, he acknowledged the great obliga- 
tions which he owed to his Catholic ſubjects for the chear- 
fulneſs and vigilance with which they had armed in ſup- 
port of his cauſe, With the writs of election circular 
letters were written by Lord Tyrconnel and the Popiſh 
Biſhop of Clogher his Secretary, to the Sheriffs, naming 
the perſons whom they were to return, and theſe inſtruc- 
tions were implicitly obeyed. On the 7th of May 1689, 
this memorable Parliament met, and having declared their 
full recognition of James's title to the crown of Ireland, 
and their abhorrence of the Prince of Orange's uſurpation, 
and thanked James and his Deputy 'Tyrconnel, for that 
glorious meeting, they proceeded to buſineſs. Their firſt 
act was the introduction of a Bill for the repeal of the 
Acts of Settlement and Explanation, and in three days 
this momentous Bill, by which the property of thouſands 
was annihilated, paſſed the Houſe of Commons and was 
ſent up to the Lords, where it was paſſed, without allow- 
ing the ſufferers who petitioned againſt it to be heard at 
the bar. It remained only for them to appeal to the juſ- 
tice of James and to the ſolemn aſſurances of protection 
which he had made to his Proteſtant ſubjects on his firſt 
landing in Ireland—and accordingly a ſtrong and affecting 
remonſtrance on their behalf was drawn up by Judge 
Keating, and preſented to James—but in vain. The Act 
of Repeal received his aſſent, and it is worthy of obſerva- 
tion that the preamble contained a full juſtification of the 
rebellion of 1641. This Act went further than a mere 
repeal of the AQts of Settlement and Explanation. It con- 
fiſcated the eſtates of all perſons who on the iſt of Auguſt 
1688 were in rebellion to James, in England, Scotland 
or Ireland, or who had from that day correſponded with 


rebels; and although the offenders might have had but 
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limited eſtates, the Act confiſcated the inheritance; the 


proprietors were made puniſhable for waſte committed 


during a poſſeſſion of twenty-three years, derived under 
two Acts of Parliament, and the perſonal eſtates of ſuch 
of them as were abſent were veſted in James, to be ſeized 


by the Commiſſioners of the Revenue; and to complete 
this ſyſtem of legiſlative juriſprudence, ſevere penalties 
were enacted againſt thoſe who had the perſonal eſtates of 


abſentecs in their poſſeſſion, and did not make diſcovery 


of theſe to the Commiſſioners. But this or any other act 
of ſeverity and injuſtice, which has ever been put in prac- 


tice in the ſhape of a law or of proſcription, fell far ſhort 
of the Act of Attainder paſſed by this Parliament, which 
was deſigned to compleat the ſyſtem which the Act of 
Repeal had ſo notably begun. 

Having collected the names of all ſuch Proteſtants as 


had eſcaped the plunder of the Act of Repeal, they pro- 
ceeded to attaint of High Treaſon by name, thirteen hun- 


dred and five perſons of both ſexes who were reſident in 
Ireland and amenable, unleſs they ſurrendered on or before 
the roth of Auguſt 1689. They next attainted ſeveral 
perſons who had quitted Ireland before a certain day 


named, and who did not return within a limited time. 
And laſtly, they attainted by name all perſons uſually reſi- 


dent in England, who had eſtates in this country, unleſs 
they ſhould manifeſt their allegiance to James before the 


' xt of October 1689; which manifeſtation of their allegi- 


ance to him, would neceſſarily have expoſed them to the 
penalties of treaſon in England. What ſeemed even more 
cruel than this indiſcriminate attainder, the Act veſted in 
the Crown the eſtates real and perſonal, of all ſuch per- 
ſons as were abſent from ficknefs or non-age, till they 
ſhould give ſufficient proof of their loyalty; and in caſe 


they did fo before the laſt day of the term next after their 


return to Ireland, they were then to be at liberty to ſue 
for 


t 


for their eſtates before Commiſſioners appointed for the 
execution of the Acts of Repeal and Attainder,' or in the 
Courts of Chancery and Exchequer. | 
By this Act more than two thouſand four hundred per- 
ſons were proſcribed by name, and condemned to ſuffer 
all the perſecution which the moſt rancorous and vindic- 
tive malignity could inflict upon them; and to fill the mea- 
ſure of iniquity, a reſtraint was laid upon the prerogative, 
by which all pardons not enrolled before the laſt day of 
November 1689, were declared null and void. The per- 
ſons preſent and abſent who were proſcribed by this A& 
were attainted by name, a limited time was appointed for 
their coming in; but leſt this might in any degree, defeat 
the malignity and injuſtice of the act, it was carefully 
concealed by the Chancellor Sir Alexander Fitton, and no 
Proteſtant was allowed to ſee it till the time for ſurrender- 
ing and enrolling pardons had expired; and even if the Act 
had been promulgated on the paſſing of it, the perſons 
ho were abſent, and attainted by name, could not have 
had notice to ſurrender, becauſe there was a clauſe in the 
Act which made a correſpondence with rebels treaſon, 
and the act of giving notice to ſurrender, would have 
ſubjected the party giving it to attainder. When this Act 
was preſented to James for his aſſent, Sir Richard Nagle 
informed him, *“ That ſome of the perſons named were 
attainted upon ſuch evidence as was ſatisfactory to the 
Houſe of Commons, the others upon common fame.” 
Having thus diſpoſed of the lives and properties of the 
Engliſh Proteſtants, who had been ſettled in Ireland, the 
next object of their care was the Proteſtant religion. An 
immediate repeal of the Act of Supremacy would have 
made the cauſe of James deſperate in England; it became 
neceſſary, therefore, to proceed with ſome degree of cau- 
tion in extirpating the Proteſtant religion; accordingly 
an Act was paſſed allowing unbounded liberty of con- 
ſcience, 
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ſcience, and enacting, that all tythes payable by Papiſts 
ſhould be paid to their prieſts only, and that they ſhould 
be recovered by actions at law, a favour which was denied 
to the Proteſtant Clergy, who were left for recovery of 
their tythes to the Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, To render 
this juriſdiction, however, completely abortive, all diſ- 
ſenters from the eſtabliſhed church were exempted from 
it, and therefore a ſuggeſtion of this exemption was a ſuf- 
ficient ground for a prohibition to the Eccleſiaſtical Court, 
and even if a ſentence of the Eccleſiaſtical Court for tythes 
was obtained by a Proteſtant clergyman, the writ neceſ- 
ſary to enforce it was withheld by the Chancellor. 

+ The Act of Charles II. making proviſion for the Proteſ- 
tant clergy in cities and towns corporate was repealed, 
and the arrears due to them were cut off. 'The Provoſt, 
Fellows and Scholars of Trinity College were diſpoſſeſſed; 
Doctor Moore a Popiſh Prieſt was made Provoſt—the Fel- 
lowſhips were beſtowed upon Jeſuits and Friars, and the 
old poſſeſſors were forbidden to appear together, in any 
numbers exceeding two, on pain of death. Their Proteſ- 


tant Biſhoprics were ſeized, and their Revenues paid into 


the Exchequer, and Proteſtants were forbidden to meet 
in their churches or elſewhere, in any numbers exceeding 
two, on pain of death, and thcir churches were converted 
into barracks and priſons. . 
Far be it from me in going into this detail, to revive 
the memory of theſe injuries and aggreſſions, but fo 
much has been addreſſed upon this ſubject to the paſſions, 
and fo little to the judgment of Parliament, that I hold it 


to be the bounden duty of every honeſt man, to oppoſe 


broad and glaring facts to the loud and impudent clamour 
with which we have been ſtunned, upon the ſubject of 


Proteſtant monopoly, and Catholic depreſſion. The fact 


is, that the penal laws enacted in this country to abridge 
the * and influence of the old Iriſh Catholics, was a 
code 
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code forced upon the Parliament of Ireland by hard neceſ- 
fity—a code which was dictated by ſelſ-defence and ſelf- 
preſervation, and has from time to time been relaxed with 
an open and unſuſpecting liberality, which has been but 
ill requited by that body of men who have profited by it: 
and I could wiſh that the Catholics of the preſent day, who 
complain that they now live in a ſtate of ſlavery, would 
condeſcend to compare their ſituation in point of civil 
liberty, firſt with the ſituation of their Catholic brethren 
in any other kingdom of Europe; I would next defire 
them to compare their ſituation with that of the Proteſtants 
of Ireland in the reign of James II. and laſt of all, I would 
deſire of them to compare their preſent ſituation in point 
of civil liberty, with that in which they muſt have ſtood 
at this day, if their anceſtors had ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing 
James II. on the throne of Ireland. 

If civil liberty be their object, they muſt acknowledge 
their obligations to King William, who delivered this 
country at the head of a Britiſh army, from a ſtate of ab- 


ject ſlavery and perſecution inflited upon it by their anceſ- 


tors. And if civil liberty be their object, they muſt ac- 
knowledge the wiſdom and neceſſity of the old Popery 
laws, to which I do not ſcruple to ſay, Ireland ſtands in- 
debted in a great meaſure for her internal tranquillity dur- 
ing the laſt century. Let modern philoſophers and meta- 
phyſicians who exclaim againſt this code as ſubverting the 
immutable principles of ſentiment and fraternity, and the 
impreſcriptible rights of man, condeſcend to look to the 
ſituation of the Proteſtant ſettlers in Ireland at the Revolu- 
tion. They were an Engliſh colony ſettled in an enemy's 
country, which had been reduced by the ſword to a ſullen 
and refractory allegiance—in numbers they did not make 
up one-fourth of the inhabitants; the experience of a cen- 
tury had proved, that from an oppoſition of Jaws, cuſtoms, 
intereſts, and religion, the natives of the country had con- 
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trated a rooted and incurable averſion to them; they 
could not therefore ſtand their ground, unleſs by diſarming 
the enemies who ſurrounded them, and by cultivating the 
confidence and affection of the Britiſh nation. When I 
talk of diſarming their enemies, I do not mean ſtripping 
them of offenſive weapons ; if permanent tranquillity was 
their object, it was eſſential to diſarm the natives of Ire- 
land of all political power. What was the policy of 
England at the Revolution ? To define and circumſcribe 
the prerogatives of the Crown, and to eſtabliſh the 
power of Parliament. 'The Catholics in that country 
were but as a drop of water in the ocean; they had 


been excluded from fitting in Parliament by the Teſt | 


AQ, experience had ſatisfied the people of England that 
political power in any department of the ſtate in the hands 
of Papiſts, was inconſiſtent with the maintenance of a Pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment ; and therefore, in the act for ſettling 
the Crown, the Parliament of England guarded the only 
department in the ſtate which could by any poſſibility be 
open to Popiſh influence againſt. it, and impoſed a con- 
dition upon the Kings of England not to hold communion 
with the Church of Rome on pain of forfeiting their 
Crown. | 

What would the people of England have faid, if at the 
Revolution they had been told that a Proteſtant King was 
a ſufficient ſecurity to them for a Proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
ment, and therefore, that they ought on principles of ſen- 
timent and fraternity, to open the two Houſes of Par- 


liament to the Engliſh Catholics? The people of England 


well know that Britiſh liberty, civil and religious, lives in 


the power of Parliament, and therefore that a Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment would be infinitely ſafer with a Popiſh 
Prince on the throne, and Proteſtant Houſes of Par- 


liament to controul him, than it could be in the hands of 
a Proteſtant Prince, controuled by a Popiſh Houſe of 
Lords and Commons. And if a doubt could be enter- 
tained 
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tained upon the ſubject, the Revolution ſtands a memo- 
rable and ſtriking example, that ſo long as the Britiſh 
conſtitution is preſerved, one great ſecurity of the people 
for their civil and religious liberties will be, a total and un- 
qualified excluſion of Popiſh influence from the two Houſes 
of Parliament. _ | 

A Right Rev. Prelate, to whom I have been obliged 
to allude ſo often, has been pleaſed to aſſert, that the 
Revolution in England gave protection to all; that no 
laws were enacted againſt Catholics in England; but that 
at the Revolution, the people of Ireland were delivered 
over to civil tyranny. I am therefore again compelled to 
inform that Right Rev. Prelate, that in this aſſertion 
he has betrayed groſs ignorance of the laws of England; 
for if he will take the trouble of turning over the Engliſh 
ſtatute book, he will find, that the diſabilities impoſed by 


the Engliſh Parliament during the reign of King William, 


upon the Catholics of that country, were infinitely more 
extenſive than the diſabilities inflicted upon the Iriſh 
Catholics during the ſame period. He will find, that in 
the reign of King William, the Engliſh Catholics were 
diſabled from purchaſing real eſtates; a policy not adopted 
in this country, till the reign of Queen Anne. He will 
find, that double taxes were in ſome inſtances impoſed on 


the Engliſh Catholics; a policy which was never adopted 


in this country. And he will find, that the laws which 
he has condemned as inflicting peculiar civil tyranny at 
the Revolution upon the Catholics of Ireland, were nearly 
tranſcripts of Engliſh ſtatutes, enacted upon the ſame 
ſubject, during the ſame period ; and if any thing further 
were neceſſary to acquit the Parliament of this country 
of the accumulated charges of tyranny and perſecution, 
brought againſt it by that Right Rev. Prelate, I deſire 
to refer him to one of the firſt Acts paſſed in this king- 
dom after the Revolution, an Act to unnerve the arm of 
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the Eccleſiaſtical Court upon convictions for recuſancy, by 
aboliſhing the writ de Hæretico Comburendo. 

It appears from the Journals of Parliament, that during 
the whole of King William's reign, repeated applications 
were made by individuals, for relief from ſufferings inflicted 
upon them, by the bigotry of parents, in reſentment for 
their conformity to the Eſtabliſhed Church, and in many 
inſtances private Acts of Parliament were paſſed for their 
relief: and there is a ſtriking evidence upon the Journals 
of this Houſe, that during the ſame period, your Lord- 
ſhips anceſtors had well-founded apprehenſions for their 
ſafety, and doubted the praCticability of being able to 
maintain their ground in Ireland. 

eln the ſecond year of the reign of Queen Anne, a 
committee of this Houſe was appointed to take into con- 
ſideration the ſtate of the nation; and on the 25th of 
October in that year, the Committee reported their 
opinion, That upon due confederation of the preſent conſtitu- 


tion of this kingdom, ſuch an humble repreſentation be made 


to the Queen of the ſlate and condition thereof, as may beſt 
incline her Majęſiy by fuch proper means as to her Majeſty 


ſhall ſeem fit, to promote ſuch an union with England, cs 


may qualify the ſlates of this kingdom to be repreſented there. 
The propoſition was not liſtened to by the Queen's mini- 
ſters, and it was not till this attempt to unite the Par- 
liaments of both countries had proved abortive, that the 
great code of the Popery laws of Ireland was enacted ; 
a code, I will admit, of great ſeverity, but evidently 


forced upon the Parliament by neceſſity; a code highly 


injurious to the landed intereſt of Ireland, and inevita- 
bly diminiſhing the value of every man's eſtate who 
voted for it. But the landed gentlemen of Ireland were 
driven to the hard alternative of again hazarding the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their eſtates, or of holding them ſubject to this 


incumbrance. 
From 


Journals of the Lords, vol. il. fol. 29. 
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From the time when theſe laws were paſſed, down to 
the year 1745, this country was not threatened with inſur- 
rection; but I have been informed by a perſon, who 
never in any inſtance deceived me, that in the year 1745, 
the Catholics of Ireland waited only for the ſignal to riſe, 
from a ſouthern Earl, whoſe great poſſeſſions have been 
ſince diſſipated by the levity of his grandſon, and who 
was, I believe, in that year arreſted in England on ſuſ- 
picion of treaſon; and that he waited to give them the 
ſignal, only till it could be aſcertained whether an inſur- 
rection in Ireland would have had effect. And as the 
opinion of Lord Cheſterfield has been alluded to by a 
noble Earl upon this ſubject, I beg to refer him to the 
Speech delivered from the Throne, at the opening of the 
ſeſſion in the year 1745, in which Lord Cheſterfield's 
opinions of the ſituation of Ireland, and of the views of 
the Iriſh Catholics, are ſtated very explicitly. - Fortu- 
nately for them, the then Pretender to the Throne was at 
once defeated in his attempt; and this country has cer- 
tainly, during the whole of the preſent century, remained 
in a ſtate of uninterrupted tranquillity ; at leaſt we have 
been perfectly free from inſurreCtion or rebellion ; and I 
am confident from the year 1745, nearly to the preſent 
period, no diſpoſitions towards either have exiſted : accord- 
ingly the Legiſlature has thought fit from time to time, 
from the year 1778, to relieve the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland from all the ſevere reſtrictions which preſſed upon 
them; inſomuch, that at this day, they live in a ſtate of 
as perfect civil liberty as any other deſcription of the 
King's ſubjects. Their characters, their perſons, and their 
property, are protected by the ſame laws which protect 
the characters, the perſons, and the property of Proteſt- 
ants: for as to the complaint made by their petition, that 
their perſonal eſtates are liable to diſcovery, it is altoge- 
ther without foundation, and they know it; and with 
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reſpet to their religious worſhip, they enjoy a full and 


perfect toleration : it is not now as formerly, ſuffered by 
connivance; it is put under the protection of the law. 
I have already ſtated, that the domeſtic tranquillity of 


this country during the preſent century, was in a great 


degree to be attributed to the old Popery laws, which had 
diſabled the native Iriſh from embarraſſing Britiſh govern- 
ment, or renewing hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh ſettlers. 
But there was one other cauſe to which it mult alſo be at- 
tributed, and to which we muſt always look for maintain- 
ing peace and good order in this country. From the 
Revolution, down to the year 1782, the ſyſtem adopted 
by that body of the people, in whom the power and pro- 
perty of the nation had centered, was to cement the con- 
nection which had fo long ſubſiſted between Great Britain 
and Ireland to their mutual advantage, and to cultivate the 
confidence and affection of the Britiſh nation; but in the 
year 1782, a new ſcene was opened in Ireland :—having 
advanced claims on our part, which were acceded to by 
Great Britain in their fulleſt extent, the two Houſes of 
Parliament thought it neceſſary to come forward, and 
publicly aſſert the principle which long experience had 
proved to be effential to the ſalvation of this country; and 
in their addreſs to the throne upon that occaſion, they 
plighted the national faith to Great Britain, for ever to 
maintain the connection between the two countries, and 
to ſtand and fall with the Britiſh Nation: and it would 
have been fortunate indeed, for this country, if the perſons 
who ſtood forward on that day, had kept in their recollec- 
tion the ſolemn engagement to which the nation then ſtood 
plighted, and that her exiſtence depends upon a ſcrupulous 
and honourable adherence to it. But fatally for her peace 
and proſperity, from the year 1782 to this hour, the 
policy of men, who call themſelves the friends of the peo- 


ple, has been, to make Ireland a ſcene of embarraſſment 
| to 
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to the Britiſh government; and to loſe no opportunity 
which they could embrace, to foment jealouſies and diſ- 
union between this country and Great Britain, The policy 
has been, upon every occaſion-to hold up Great Britain to 
the people, as their natural rival and enemy, and to teach 
them to believe, that the general intereſts of the empire 
muſt in every inſtance be ſacrificed to the local advantages 
of Ireland; till at length they have raiſed a general outcry 
againſt Engliſh influence, and Engliſh connectlon; which, 
if I am to believe the public prints, has been echoed in 
Parliament, and the preſent wiſe and temperate ſyſiem of 
Iriſh policy is, to concentrate the force of Iriſhmen of 
all religions and deſcriptions, againſt both. 'The avowed 
object at this day, of Iriſh reformers and Catholic eman- 
cipators, is ſeparation from Great Britain; and if they 
ſhall ſucceed in their hopeful projects, ſeparation or war 
mult be the inevitable iſſue. 

From the firſt moment that this fatal infatuation ap- 
peared in the other Houſe of Parliament, I ſtated in my 
place in that Houſe, that it would inevitably lead to the 
event which I have now only to lament. In the year 1785, 
and again in the year 1789, I did in my place in the 
Houſe of Commons, ſtate what I knew to be the real ſitu- 
ation of this country, and warned the nation of the conſe- 
quences to which the giddy and fantaſtical ſpeculations of 
men, who had then aſſumed the reins of Government 
would inevitably lead; and let every diſpaſſionate man in 
the nation, look back to what has paſſed from the year 1782, 
and he will ſee to whom. he may attribute the convulſed 
and disjointed ſtate of this country at the preſent day. Till 
modern Iriſh patriots had ſucceeded in fomenting party 
heat and-rancour, and in dividing the Proteſtants of Ire- 
land into oppoſite and inveterate factions, contending with 
each other, we never heard of any claim of political power 


advanced by the Iriſh Papiſts; we never heard, even when 
they 
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they defired to be relieved from the ſevere preſſure of laws 
affecting their rights of property, and their religious wor- 
ſhip, of any thing in the ſhape of a claim of right; what- 
ever they deſired, was ſued for as favour and indulgence; 
and whatever was granted to them by Parliament, they 
accepted with gratitude and duty: but from the firſt hour 
that our modern patriots ſucceeded in dividing the Pro- 
teſtants of Ireland, whoſe opinions and intereſts ought to 
be the ſame, into faction and emulation, then the tone of 
the Iriſh Catholics was altered ; then, for the firſt time, 
they ſtood upon their numbers, and demanded, as of right, 
admiſſion into the ſtate : then, for the firſt time, did they 
ſhake off all connection with the leading reſpectable men 
of their own communion, whoſe only crime was their diſ- 
approbation of violence and ſedition. 

I cannot here paſs by the ſcurrilous and abominable 
calumnies beſtowed in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, by 
the men who now govern the Catholics of Ireland, on 
Lord Kenmare and Lord Fingall, and many other Roman 
Catholic noblemen and gentlemen of approved worth and 
loyalty, for no other reaſon but that they declined to join 
theſe worthy perſonages in bearding the Parliament, and 
deſired to ſubmit their merits, only to the wiſdom and 
liberality of the Legiſlature, I cannot forget, that theſe 
ſame worthy perſonages had framed an inſtrument which 
they called a petition to the other Houſe of Parliament, 
couched in terms ſo violent and indecorous, that no mem- 
ber of that Houſe would preſent it.. And I cannot forget, 
that immediately after an Act had paſſed conferring great 
and eſſential benefits upon the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
theſe ſame worthy perſonages, in concert with a Society 
of Jacobins and Levellers, who have eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in the metropolis, iſſued a circular manifeſto to every 
pariſh in Ireland, aſſerting that a great majority of the 
people were in a ſtate of abject ſlavery and depreſſion, and 
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recommending to them to ele& a Popiſh National Aſ- 
ſembly, after the example of their French neighbours and 
compeers, in order to force a repeal of the laws by which 
they are excluded from political power. And I cannot 
ſhut my eyes to what has paſſed upon this ſubject in the 
preſent Seſſion of Parliament. 

The Bill now upon the table has been backed by au- 
thority, and is now by authority preſented to us as a de- 
mand of right, by a great majority of the people, who aſ- 
ſert that your church eſtabliſhment is a prophane uſurpa- 
tion upon a foreign Prince, and claim to be admitted to a 
full participation of the political powers of the ſtate, by 
which alone your church eſtabliſhment can be ſupported. 
If the Parliament of Ireland is to liſten to the claims of the 
Popiſh ſubjects of this country, to be admitted to political 
power on the ground of right, I deſire to know, where 
are we to make the ſtand ? Religion is the great bond of 
ſociety, and. therefore, in every civilized country there 
muſt be a religion connected with the ſtate, and main- 
tained by it againſt all attacks and encroachments; and 
therefore, I deny the right of any man who diſſents from 
the religion connected with the ſtate, to demand admiſſion 
into the ſtate, upon which alone the eſtabliſhed religion 
can reſt for ſupport. If the principle is once yielded, in 
my opinion, it goes directly to the ſubverſion of all civi- 
lized government. Should the Parliament of Ireland once 
admit the claims of Iriſh Papiſts to political power, on the 
ground of right, I deſire to know where we are to draw 
the line ? If Papiſts have a right to vote for repreſentatives 
in a Proteſtant Parliament, they have a right to fit in Par- 
| liament; they have a right to fill every office in the ſtate ; 
they have a right to pay tythes excluſively to their own 
clergy ; they have a right to reſtore the ancient pomp and 
ſplendor of their religion; they have a right to be governed 
excluſively by the laws of their own church; they have a 
right to ſeat their biſhops in this Houſe; they have a right 
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to ſeat a Popiſh Prince on the Throne; they have a 
right to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed government, and to make 


this a Popiſh country, which I have little doubt is their 


ultimate object ; and therefore, if I were to look only to 
the manner in which this Bill has been brought forward, 


in my judgment, we are about to eſtabliſh a fatal precedent 


in aſſenting to it. 

But if the manner in which it has been brought forward, 
flood clear of all exception, ſee whether the principle of 
the Bill. can be juſtified by ſound policy. The great argu- 
ment in ſupport of it has been, that we ought to unite 
men of all religious perſuaſions in ſentiment, and in ſup- 
port of the preſent conſtitution : If this could be effected, 
I am free to acknowledge it would be a momentous object; 


but ſo long as man continues to be a creature of paſſion 


and intereſt, I ſhall never have any faith in the efficacy of 
a Government founded upon principles of ſentiment and 
fraternity; and therefore, deſpairing altogether to ſee a 
renewal of the golden age, I incline ſtrongly in framing 
laws for the government of man, to reject ſpeculation, 
and to abide by experience; and upon this particular ſub- 
ject if I am to look to experience, the annals of Europe 
do not furniſh an example of Proteſtants and Papiſts agree- 
ing in the exerciſe of political power in the ſame ſtate. 
This has not been peculiar to Ireland, if we look to Eng- 
land during the whole of the laſt century, if we look to 
France during five ſucceſſive reigns, if we look to 
any other nation of Europe where the reformed religion 
bas found its way, the progreſs of diſcord has been uni- 
formly the ſame. The conteſt has originated in religious 
perſecution, has proceeded to civil war and maſſacre, and 
has ended only in the extermination of one or other of the 
contending ſects. It is impoſſible, that mere difference 
of opinion upon ſpeculative points of faith, could have 
produced effects ſo fatal to the peace of ſociety; and there- 
fore, if we are to trace the evil to its ſource, it will be 
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found to ſpring from the active, and enterprizing, and 
intolerant ſpirit of the Court of Rome, and from the 
canons and conſtitutions of the Romiſh church, which, 
under the ſpecious pretext of religious ordinances, are 
palpably framed for- the attainment of unlimited ſecular 
power to the Pope and his votaries. : 

Here I ſhall beg leave to take a diſtinction, which reſts 
upon authority much higher than any I can give it, and 
ſtate it in the words of Lord Somers :—T hoſe wwho adhere 
imply to the Church of Rome, are good Catholics. Thoſe 
who adhere to the Court of Rome are Papiſts, enemies and 
traitors to the realm of England, and utterly unfit for any 
truſt in any Proteſlant country. And therefore, I meddle 
not with the religious ſpeculative opinions of any Roman 
Catholic. If he chuſes to ſubſcribe to articles of faith, 
which my reaſon and underſtanding reject, that is his 
buſineſs, not mine. But I object to all intercourſe and 
communication with the Court of Rome; I object to the 
canons and conſtitutions of the Romiſh church, and to the 
pernicious influence which they have had, and which 
they always will have, upon the government of every 
Proteſtant ſtate which is not ſully and effectually guard- 
ed againſt it. 

The cheat, by which the Court of Rome heretofore 
impoſed upon the ignorance and credulity of Europe, and 
{till impoſes upon the ignorance and credulity of Ireland, 
is a claim of univerſal and unlimited ſpiritual power in 
every Chriſtian ſtate, derived to the Pope by Divine com- 
miſſion, and paramount therefore to all civil inſtitutions : 
a power delegated by our Saviour to St. Peter, whom they 
call Prince of Apoſtles, and by him tranſmitted in regular 
ſucceſſion to every man who has been elected by the Col- 
lege of Cardinals to the Papal chair ; and under colour of 
this monſtrous impoſition, which one would ſuppoſe needs 
ſtatement-only for detection, has the Court of Rome for 

centuries, 
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centuries, embroiled in civil diſcord and religious diſſenſi- 


ons, every nation of Europe which has embraced the Re- 
formed Religion, and to which her pernicious influence 
has extended. The corner ſtone of her policy, has been 
to promulgate articles of religious faith, which neceſſarily 
gave to the Pope a very great degree of ſecular power in 
every ſtate, acknowledging hs ſpiritual ſupremacy ; and 
having laid this foundation, the laws of their Church pro- 
ceed to denounce as heretics and ſchiſmatics, every ſet 
of Chriſtians who preſume to diſſent from any one article 
of religious faith, promulgated by the Holy Fathers. 

* The canon declares, That he who doubts the faith is an 
infidel ; nor is he to be believed who is ignorant of the true 
faith. And here I muſt recur to the inference drawn 
from this Conſtitution of the Church by all the Romiſh 
canoniſts and commentators, becauſe in my mind it fur- 
niſhes a full refutation to the charges of oppreſſion and 
injuſtice, which have been ſo loudly made by the Catholics 
of Ireland againſt the Legiſlature, who in the reign of 
George II. paſſed an Act diſabling Papiſts from ſerving 
upon Grand Juries if Proteſtants could be found, and 
diſabling them alſo from ſerving upon Juries in all actions 
between Proteſtants and Papiſts: it was a ſtatute framed 
preciſely to meet the law of their Church, which is, + That 
a heretick is not admiſſible as a witneſs or accuſer again a 
Catholic, but betaueen heretick and heretick, he is a competent 
witneſs. And therefore I incline to think that our pre- 
deceſſors in Parliament, though not ſo great orators as the 
modern race of philoſophers, were probably ſomewhat 
better informed ſtateſmen and politicians. 

Having thus defined hereſy, the law proceeds to provide 
puniſhmeat in this world and the next, and declares, + T hat 
all hereticks and ſchiſmaticks, alihough they practiſe the 


Chriſtian 
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Chriſpian virtue of charity in its fulleſt extent, and although 
they ſhed their blood for Chriſt, yet that they will moſt indu- 
bitably partake of eternal fire with the Devil and his Angeli, 
unleſs, before the end of this life, they ſball be incorporated 
with and reconciled to the Catholic Church. For neither 
baptiſm nor charity, however copious, nor even martyrdom, 
can give a chance of ſalvation to any man who does not hold 
the unity of the Catholic Church, From hence, ſay the 
Doctors, Lutherans and Calviniſta who have ſuffered at the 

ale in defence of their faith, will find themſelves bitterly 
miſtaken if they ſuppoſe, that they ſuffer martyrdom for the 
name of Chriſt. They have been committed to the flames in 
this world, and will ſuffer perdition in the next. If theſe 
Chriſtian law-givers had ſtopped here, and had been ſatis- 
fied with conſigning hereticks to the Devil and his Angels, 
I own I ſhould have thought the law perfectly harmleſs 
and inoffenſive. But having provided a warm reception for 
them in the next world, they proceed to take care of their 
temporal intereſts in this, and to enact every ſpecies of 
civil penalty and proſcription againſt all ſects of Chriſtians, 
whom they have thought fit to denounce as hereticks; and 
therefore, by their law, * hereticks, their aiders, abettors, 
defenders, and counſellors, are in the firſt inſtance ſubject 
to excommunication ; if they neglect to make ſatisfaction 
to the Church within a year, then they are declared infa- 
mous z in conſequence, their property is confiſcated to the 
Pope's Exchequer. They are deprived of all juriſdiction, 
nobility and dignity. They are debarred admiſhon into 
all offices, benefices, and public councils. They are in- 
capable of being elected, or of eleCting to them. They 
are alſo incapable of making wills, and all juriſdiction, 
civil and criminal, is denied to them; for, ſays one of their 
commentators, they have no more juriſdiction, than the 
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benches they ſit upon. Children are abſolved from all 
obligation of duty to their heretical parents. No length 
of poſſeſſion will give a title to eſtates. If the poſſeſſors 
or their fathers knew that he who left them the eſtate was 
an heretick, or if he was at any time ſuſpected to be ſo 
whilſt he lived, or if at any time within forty years after 
his deceaſe, it appears he was an heretick ; * in none of 
theſe caſes is there room for preſcription : but the eſtate 
muſt be ſeized in whoſe hands ſoever it be found, even if 
he be a Catholic. 

It would be endleſs to travel through the ſyſtem of per- 
ſecution and proſcription enacted by the laws of the 
Romiſh Church, againſt all ſects whom they deſcribe as 
hereticks. It is juſtified upon the principle of hereſy 
being treaſon againſt the Divine Majeſty, and therefore a 
crime infinitely greater than civil treaſon; and it is alſo a 
fundamental principle of their law, that all Catholics in- 
veſted with ſecular power, are bound to exerciſe it for the 
extermination of hereticks, + ſo decreed expreſsly in the 
Lateran Couacil ; and by a decree of the Council of Con- 
ſtance, it is declared that all contracts tending to the injury 


of the Catholic Faith are null and void, and this although 


they be enforced by the ſanction of an oath : for, ſay their 
commentators, an oath cannot be the bond of iniquity. I 
cannot but wiſh, therefore, that young gentlemen who 
have publicly urged the expediency of a total and unqua- 
lifted repeal of the Popery laws, and have publicly offered 
to embrace their Catholic brethren, for the wiſe purpoſe of 
reſiſting Engliſh influence, would take the trouble to look 
into the laws of the Romiſh Church, where they will find 
the principles of fraternity, upon which their Popith fellow- 
ſubjects are ready to meet them, and where they will alſo 
find the conſtitutions by which they will be governed, if 

this 
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this ſhould become a Popiſh country. And if they alone 
were to come under the laſh of a Popiſh tribunal, I cannot 
but acknowledge that I ſhould not feel any great com- 
punction, in leaving them to taſte the ſweets of their wiſe 
ſpeculations. It may perhaps be ſaid that the power of 
the Pope and the laws of the Romiſh Church are become 
obſolete, and therefore that there no longer exiſts any 
good reaſon for continuing the reſtraints heretofore im- 
poſed upon Catholics : but I am confident that the old 
Romiſh ſuperſtition is, at this hour, as rank in Ireland as 
it was in the year 1641. I am confident that there now 
is, and always has been, a regular and conſtant correſpon- 
dence and communication kept up between. this country 
and the Court of Rome; and that the ſpiritual power of 
the Pope is at this day acknowledged as implicitly as it 
ever was at any period of Iriſh hiſtory. 

It is perfectly well known that we have a Popiſh hie- 
rarchy in this country, claiming. and exerciſing all Epiſ- 
copal functions, under the immediate authority of the 
Court of Rome; and it is the boaſt of the Popiſh Biſhops, 
that Ireland is a ſingular exception to the Catholic Church 
diſcipline of every other country in Europe, in which 
their religion is not connected with the ſtate; that in 
other Proteſtant ſtates, the heads of the Popiſh Church 
have not any Epiſcopal juriſdiction, being without fees, 
and denominated from antient ſees, now a part of the 
Ottoman dominions, but that from the days of St. Peter, 
the Popiſh hierarchy has been preſerved in Ireland by a 
regular ſucceſſion of Prelates in the ſeveral ſees, where 
they have always acted as Ordinaries; and accordingly 
there is in every dioceſe of Ireland, a regular Popiſh Con- 
ſiſtorial Court, acting under the authority of the Pope, 
and entertaining cauſes of Eccleſiaſtical cognizance, which 
are decided according to the laws of their Forum, with- 
out regard in any fort, to the laws of this country—If 
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proof was wanting upon this moſt ſerious ſubject, I have 
it in my poſſeſſion. A Popiſh Prieſt who acts as Judge 
in the Conſiſtorial Court of Elphin, in the month of De- 
cember 1791, cited parties who had lived together as man 
and wife, to appear in his Court in a cauſe of nullity of 
marriage ; hey had been married by a Prieſt, and had co- 
habited—however the marriage contract was pronounced 
null and void, and the woman was turned looſe upon the 
world. On her complaint to a neighbouring gentleman, 
one of the repreſentatives of the county, he remonſtrated 
againſt this proceeding—but in vain: the Conſiſtorial 
Judge perſiſted in enforcing his ſentence z and, in juſtifica- 
tion of himſelf, encloſed to this gentleman a decree of the 
Council of Trent, De Reformatione Matrimonii, under 
which he had proceeded, and in the courſe of his cor- 
reſpondence upon this ſubject, which is now in my poſ- 
ſeſhon, he very gravely ſtated that an attack upon the laws 
of their Church, would be an attack upon the whole body 
of the Roman Catholics. That this being a clear caſe, he 
had full and final juriſdiction, for that appeals were made 
to the Court of Rome in cauſes of Eccleſiaſtical cogni- 
zance, only in caſes of difficulty, Vel propter Dignitatem 
Perſonarum, as in the caſe of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Catharine. | 

I do not know how this proceeding may ſtrike other 
men, but the avowed exiſtence of a foreign juriſdiction in 
the heart of this country, governed by the laws of a foreign 
Prince, evidently framed for the ſubverſion of all Proteſtant 
ſtates, is to me a ground of moſt ſerious alarm; and the 
wildneſs with which we are now procecding in the modern 
philoſophical ſyſtem of Catholic emancipation, has very 
much-encreaſed my apprehenſions of the danger ariſing 
from it: if this Bill ſhall receive the Royal aſſent, J muſt 
from that moment conſider the Popiſh religion as virtually 


eſtabliſhed by law in Ireland. The number of Popiſh 
Prieſts 
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Prieſts maintained in this country, certainly exceed two 
thouſand ; I have heard them calculated at two thouſand 
five hundred; and it ſeems well worthy of conſideration, - 
that this great body of eccleſiaſtics exerciſing unbounded 
authority over their flocks, acknowledging an unbounded 
eccleſiaſtical power in a foreign Prince, and recognizing 
in their fulleſt extent the laws of a foreign ſtate, is to be 
eſtabliſhed by law, and let looſe upon this country, totally 
free from all eccleſiaſtical controul, and diſclaiming the 
authority of the temporal tribunals upon any ſubject, in- 
volving in it the intereſts of their religion.—If any man 
doubts that the Popiſh clergy deny the authority of the 
Temporal Courts, to this extent, let me refer him to the 
recent conduct of the Pariſh Prieſts of a Southern county. 
They were ſummoned in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament to 
give evidence before a Secret Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons, in order to diſqualify a number of perſons of 
their own communion, who had voted at the general elec- 
tion for the Gentleman who had been returned one of the 
repreſentatives of the county; to a man they refuſed to 
ſubmit to the juriſdiction of the Committee, or to give 
evidence before it. And to the ſcandal and reproach of 
the tribunal which they had thus inſulted, they were ſuf- 
fered to depart triumphantly, I do believe at the interceſ- 
ſion of the Gentleman at whoſe inſtance they had been 
ſummoned, who entertained well-founded apprehenſions, 
that if the Houſe of Commons had proceeded to puniſh 
their contumacy, he would have been murdered on his re- 
turn home. b | 

It is therefore idle in any man to aſſert, or to affect to 
think, that the old miſchievous Popiſh ſuperſtition is at an 
end in this country. The flow progreſs of the Reforma- 
tion proves the general abhorrence entertained of the 
Proteſtant religion by the people; the profound ignorance 


of the lower ranks qualifies them fully to receive any im- 
preſſion 
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preſſion which their Prieſts may chuſe to make upon them ; 
and the misfortune of the country is, that if their minds 
ſhould be diveſted of a ſuperſtitious veneration for their 
Prieſts, ſuch is the ignorance and barbariſm of the maſs of 
the people, that they would neceſſarily fink into a ſtate of 
rude nature. But the Popiſh ſuperſtition of the country is 
not confined to the lower ranks, it flouriſhes with full 
vigour amongſt the better order of the people: it is noto- 
rious, that the conformity of any one member of a Popiſh 
ſtock, to the Proteſtant religion, is conſidered as a great 
and irreparable family misfortune : and if the opportunity 
offers, the great object of the family is to put him into the 
hands of a Popiſh Prieſt on his death-bed, that, by a re- 
conciliation to the Church, he may die in a ſtate of ſalva- 
tion. —The old Popiſh High Church uſurpations, have 
been fully and candidly aſſerted and avowed in a very 
modern publication, by Doctor Troy, the titular Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, a gentleman, whom I have not the 
honour to know but from character; and he has been uni- 


formly repreſented to me, as a man of irreproachable man- 


ners and conduct. In this publication, which is addreſſed 
to the Catholics of Ireland, in a paſtoral letter, he gives 
them ſome very good advice. He recommends to them 
a peaceable and loyal demeanor; reminds them of the 
allegiance which they owe to their lawful Sovereign 
but in the ſame breath cautions them, moſt emphatically, 
not to depart from their eccleſiaſtical allegiance to the 
Pope. And declares to them, in broad and diſtinct terms, 
that the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction and authority, aſſumed 
by the Kings of England, was, in its origin, and till con- 
tinues to be, a prophane uſurpation upon the inherent ſpi- 
ritual and eccleſiaſtical Primacy, not only of power and 
rank, but of real juriſdiction and authority of the Pope or 
Biſhop of Rome, derived to him by Divine right, as ſuc- 
ceſſor to St. Peter, Prince of the Apoſtles in that ſee. 
And 
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And in this paſtoral letter, he tells his flock, in broad and 
diſtinCt terms, that any deviation from their eccleſiaſtical 
allegiance to the Pope, or acknowledgment of eccleſiaſtical 
allegiance to their lawful Sovereign, muſt inevitably bring 
upon them eternal perdition. He has, in this paſtoral 
letter, communicated one piece of information, and one 
only which is new to me,—and that is, that there 1s a 
ſtanding Cabinet of Cardinals at Rome for the eccleſiaſtical 
government of Ireland. 

I was always apprized that the Pope had eſtabliſhed an 
Iriſh Nuncio reſident at Bruſſels; but this Cabinet of Car- 
dinals for the eccleſiaſtical government of Ireland, is new 
to me. I preſume the Cardinal York 1s at the head of it, 
and therefore there can be no doubt, that the mild ſuper- 
intending ſpiritual influence of this Cabinet upon the Iriſh 
Catholics, will have the beſt effects in cultivating their 
hereditary attachment to the Britiſh government, and the 
Britiſh nation, and their natural affection for the eſtabliſhed 
Conſtitation in Church and State. It is idle to palliate 
their attachment to the Court of Rome, by aſſerting that 
the Catholics of Ireland acknowledge only canonical obe- 
dience to the Pope. Canonical obedience to the Pope, is 
inconſiſtent with the duties of civil allegiance to a Pro- 
teſtant (tate. I conſider civil allegiance to my Sovereign, 
to conſiſt in an explicit acknowledgment of the powers 
which the conſtitution has entruſted to him, and in prompt 
and implicit obedience to the laws, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
by which he governs his ſubjects. And I know that ca- 
nonical obedience to the Pope, as enjoined by the laws of 
the Court of Rome, is utterly inconſiſtent with the duties 
of civil allegiance to my Sovereign, as enjoined by the laws 
and conſtitution of the Britiſh empire. And therefore I 
do not ſcruple to ſay, that, in my opinion, it is an act of 
inſanity in the Parliament of Ireland, to open the efficient 
political powers of the ſtate in any degree to Papiſts, hold- 
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ing correſpondence or communion with the Court of Rome. 
If they do not make uſe of them to ſubvert a Proteſtant 
government, they muſt reſiſt the ruling paſſions and pro- 
penſities of the human mind; and as to their profeſſions of 
attachment, I cannot forget that James IT. when Duke of 
York, with tears in his eyes, requeſted an exemption in his 
favour from the Teſt Act; and pledged his word as a Prince 
and a Peer, that his religion was a matter only between God 
and his conſcience; and that it never ſhould in any in- 
ſtance influence his political conduct in England. I can- 
not forget, that he renewed the ſame profeſſions on his 
ſucceſſion to the Throne ;—that as a private man, he was 
always conſidered to be a man of truth and honour; yet, 
when Mr. Devaux, his confeſſor, had acceſs to him, his 
profeſſions were all forgotten; and we know the abuſes 
| which he afterwards committed under the ſame pernicious 
influence. | 

| Another idle aflertion has been advanced in ſupport of 
| this Bill, that the male line of the Houſe of Stuart will be 
| extinct with the Cardinal York, and therefore that we 
| are no longer to apprehend any danger from receiving 
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Roman Catholics into the State. But ſurely, no man 
can be ſo ignorant of the hiſtory of this country, as 
to ſuppoſe, that the old Iriſh Catholics had any parti- 
cular attachment to the Houſe of Stuart; or that the re- 
bellion of 1688, was in any degree to be attributed to 
their perſonal aſfection for James. The fact is, that the 
Iriſh Catholics never had any perſona] attachment to the 
Houſe of Stuart. When their religion was tolerated, 
1 they were amenable; and when the Acts of Supre- 
macy and Uniformity were enforced in Ireland, they were 
in rebellion to the Houle of Stuart ;—and during Crom- 
? well's uſurpation, it is well known that they offered the 
2 Crown of Ireland to the Duke of Lorraine, if he would 
engage with them for the eſtabliſhment of the Popiſh 
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religion in this country. And therefore, they were attached 
to James II. not as a branch of the Houſe of Stuart, but 
as the Patron of the Popiſh religion. And whether the 
Prince upon the Throne was of the Houſe of Plantagenet, 
or the Houſe of Tudor; whether of the Houſe of Stuart, 
or the Houſe of Brunſwick, they never were, nor ever 
will be cordially attached to his government, unleſs the 
Popiſh religion be connected with it. | 
| Before I diſmiſs the conſideration of this Bill, which l 
know is looked to abroad as the firſt ſtep only towards ac- 
compliſhing the favourite object of complete emancipation; 
or in plain Engliſh, of complete democracy and anarchy ; 
I cannot but advert to a ſubject which is immediately, and 
intimately connected with it. It has been diſcovered by 
modern philoſophers and metaphyſicians, that every man 
who 1s not repreſented in Parliament is a flave; that to 
be bound by laws, to which every man in the community 
does not aſſent, by himſelf or his repreſentative, and to 
pay taxes levied in any way but by the like aſſent, is to live 
in a ſtate of bondage, intolerable to men of free and en- 
lightened minds. This great political axiom has been 
promulgated with uncommon induſtry for the laſt two 
years, by the gentlemen who have undertaken Catholic 
emancipation. It has been illuſtrated in eſſays and ora- 
tions; it has been whiſpered in circles, and bawled in 
news-papers ; it has founded a Puritanical Provincial Af- 
ſembly, which is but a prelude to a great National Aſ- 
ſembly or Convention, to be elected for effecting, by fair 
means or by violence, a diſſolution of the preſent frame of 
the Houſe of Commons, and for reſtoring the Conſtitution 
to its ancient purity, by opening the right of repreſenta- 
tion to the maſs of the people, of all deſcriptions and all 
religions. And one great objection which I have to the 
Bill upon the table is, that it recognizes in a great mea- 
ſure, this molt pernicious principle; a principle which 
never did exiſt, and if once admitted, mult lead directly 
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to the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution in Church and State. 
It is notorious to every man who has any information on 
the ſubject, that in the early periods of Engliſh government, 
the Commons were ſummoned only when the ordinary 
reſources of the Crown were exhauſted, and it became 
neceſſary to raiſe ſubſidies upon the people. It is noto- 
rious, that ſo far were the people of England from claim- 
ing this attendance as a privilege, that it was complained 
of at times as equally burthenſome to the deputies, and 
to thoſe by whom they were deputed ; that petitions were 
frequently preſented to the Throne, not complaining of 
inadequate repreſentation, but beſeeching to be relieved 
from the burthen of being repreſented. 

It is notorious, that whilſt the Commons continued in 
this ſtate of native and original purity, the only ſtruggles, 
in the nation were ſtruggles for power between the King 
and the Nobles, and that both eſtates trampled upon the 
people; that as property and perſonal conſideration became 
diffuſed through the nation, the Commons neceſſarily be- 
came in ſome degree an ariſtocratic body ; and juſt in pro- 
portion as the Commons increaſed in ariſtocratic influence, 
the rights of the people were aſſerted; and there is no man 
who knows the Britiſh Conſtitution, who muſt not ac- 
knowledge, that the beſt ſecurity which the people can 
have for their liberties, is the power and influence of their 
repreſentatives in Parliament; and therefore it is that it 
becomes the peculiar duty of the Legiſlature to exclude 
from the Houſe of Commons, the influence of every-de- 
ſcription of men, whoſe principles and propenſities are in 
any degree hoſtile to the Conſtitution in Church or State. 

What then becomes of this modern ſyſtem of reforming 
and renewing the Conſtitution, by opening the right of 
repreſentation to the maſs of the people? If the Reform 
is to conſiſt ſimply in breaking down the perſonal conſider- 


fect 


EW] 


fect than to ſtrip the people of their befl protection againſt 
the encroachments of prerogative. If it is to produce a 
popular aſſembly, detached altogether from the influence 
of the other eſtates, influenced only by the people, and 
implicitly obeying their inſtructions, this alternative be- 
comes inevitable; either the machine of government mult 
be at a ſtand, and the nation fink into a ſtate of anarchy, 
or if a government ſhould exiſt, it muſt neceſſarily become 

a pure democracy. | 
The advocates for an independent Houſe of Commons, 
have two ſtriking examples before them: In the laſt 
century, England was bleſſed with an independent Houſe of 
Commons; a great majority of them profeſſed Reformers 
and Patriots by trade, —What was the conſequence ? 
They murdered their King ; they ſubverted the Church 
they annihilated the Peerage ; and under the ſpecious name 
of a Republic, erected a tyranny the moſt intolerable that 
ever oppreſſed a people who had been free.—France 
is now bleſſed with an independent repreſentative Aſſembly, 
all of them profeſſed Reformers and Patriots by trade.— 
What has been the conſequence ? They have murdered 
their King; they have ſubverted the Church; they have an- 
nihilated the Peerage; and under the ſpecious name of 
a Republic, have reduced that once great and flouriſhing 
kingdom, to a ſtate of frantic and ſavage deſpotiſm, un- 
exampled in the annals of the civilized world. And if 
the people of this country ſhould, in an evil hour, follow 
up the ſucceſs which they have experienced in this firſt 
ſtage of their wild ſyſtems of experiment and reform, if 
they ſhould ſucceed in diſſolving the preſent conſtitution of 
the Houſe of Commons, and in collecting a motley aſ- 
ſembly of repreſentatives, conſiſting of Proteſtants of the 
eſtabliſhed church, and Puritans of every ſect, and good 
and conſcientious Papiſts, returned by the maſs of. the 
people in execution of their natural and inherent rights, 
what 
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what muſt be the inevitable iſſue? The voters being in the 
proportion of three to one Papiſts, Popiſh influence muſt. 
neceſſarily predominate in the ſame proportion. I make 
no doubt that to one point, their new allies, the Puritans, 
will agree with them, and that they will join in ſacrificing 
the eſtabliſhed Church : I have very little doubt that to 
one other point they will aiſo agree, and that they will 
join in fomenting a quarrel with Great Britain. And if 
they ſhall ſucceed in the ultimate object of both, which I 
know to be ſeparation, theſe wiſe Puritanical Reformers 
will then find themſelves preciſely in the ſituation of the 
horſe in the fable; they will be obliged to carry their new 
allies, and when they are once fairly mounted, they will 
have to lament in vain their reſtleſs levity and infatuation. 
If therefore, we go one ſtep further in innovation, this 
country is loſt. I very much fear, that we have already 
made a moſt precipitate and indiſcreet experiment; but if 
the Parliament and Government do not firmly unite to 
ſtop the progreſs of this moſt pernicious and alarming 
rage for innovation and experiment, ſeparation from Great 
Britain, or war, will be inevitable. 

A Right Rev. Prelate, in impreſſing the neceſſity of 
yielding to the demands of the Catholics in their fulleſt 
extent, has told us explicitly, that the Catholics demand 
it, that the people of Great Britain demand it, and that 
Great Britain will no longer aſſiſt the Proteſtants of Ire- 
Jand in a ſyſtem of oppreſſion. If the Right Rev. Prelate 


_ threw out this obſervation by way of menace, I take leave 


to tell him, that it ill becomes him to addreſs this Aſſembly 
in the language of intimidation. If he meant to deliver 
an opinion, that Great Britain will withdraw her protec- 
tion from this country, or that Great Britain can main- 
tain her connection with Ireland, by ſacrificing her inte- 
reſts in it: in my opinion, the Right Rev. Prelate is but 
a flimſy politician, The intereſts of Great Britain and 
Ireland 


1690 


Ireland are, and always muſt be, the ſame their connec- 
tion 1s eſſential to both; it is eſſential to the intereſts of 
Great Britain; it is eſſential to the exiſtence of Ireland; 
and therefore the crooked folly of man could not have ſug- 
geſted a more miſchievous obſervation, than has fallen 
from that Right Rev. Prelate: it can tend only to en- 
courage faction and ſedition in Ireland, and to involve 
Great Britain in the difficulties and embarraſſments, which 
mult neceſſarily attend ſedition and faction in this country. 
Great Britain muſt maintain her connection with Ireland, 
and ſhe can maintain it only by maintaining and ſupport- 
ing the old Engliſh intereſt here. She muſt look for ſup- 
port in Ireland, by maintaining and defending the deſ- 
cendants of the old Engliſh ſettlers; who with a very few 
exceptions, conſtitute the Proteſtant interelt in this coun- 
try : they muſt know and feel that they can maintain their 
preſeat ſituation only by a cloſe adherence to Great Britain; 
and however fooliſhly ſome of them may have acted for 
the laſt ten years, for their own ſakes they never will 
hazard a political quarrel between the two countries. 

The deſcendants of the old Irih, who conſtitute the 
Catholic Intereſt of Ireland, know and feel that they-can 
never recover the ſituation which their anceſtors held in 
Ireland, but by ſeparation from Great Britain; and there- 
fore, if any man in Great Britain or Ireland is ſo wild as 
to hope, that by communicating political power alone to 
the Catholics of Ireland, they are to be conciliated to Britiſh 
intereſts, he will find himſelf bitterly miſtaken indeed. 
Great Britain can never conciliate the deſcendants of the 
old Iriſh to her intereſts, upon any other terms, than by 
reſtoring to them the poſſeſſions and the religion of their 
anceſtors, in its full ſplendor and dominion; either is im- 
practicable: for I conſider a repeal of the Act of Supre- 
macy in any of the hereditary dominions of the Crown of 
Great Britain, to be as much beyond the power of Parlia- 

ment, 
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ment, as a repeal of the great Charter, or a repeal of the 
Bill of Rights. | 

It is a heart-breaking ſcene to any man who loves this 
country, and has witneſſed her growing proſperity, to ſee 
its progreſs arreſted, as it has been, by the perverſe 
levity of the people. We have now a Popiſh National 
Aſſembly or Convention, eſtabliſhed in the metropolis, 
which exerciſes a complete ſyſtem of democratic govern- 
ment over all the Catholics of Ireland ; this Convention 
has ifſued a general order, which has been implicitly obeyed, 
forbidding all Catholics to join their Proteſtant fellow- 
ſubjects in declarations of loyalty to their King, and at- 
tachment to the Conſtitution ; ſtating as the oſtenſible 
ground of the order, that they had already, in a more dig- 
nified manner, profeſſed their loyalty by the voice of their 


repreſentatives, in their petition to the Throne : but the 


real ground of the order has been avowed without reſerve, - 


by thoſe who have aged under it to be, that the Papiſts 


of Ireland now hold the balance of power in the State; that 
whatever party they may chuſe to join, mult prevail; and 
therefore, it behoves them to maintain an oſtenſible neu- 
trality, till they ſee whether they can gain moſt by joining 
the party intereſted in ſupporting the Conſtitution, or the 
party ſtruggling to ſubvert it. If, however, they ſhould 
purſue this retaed policy, I have very little doubt that 
they will find, ere it be long, that there is more cunning 
than wiſdom in it. 

This Convention exerciſes alſo the power of taxation 
over all the Catholics of Ireland ; contributions were levied 
by their order, firſt privately, but now they are levied pub- 
licly in the face of day under the authority of a circular 
warrant, a ſort of Privy Seal for a general benevolence. 
The laſt warrant which was iſſued is teſted on the fiſth of 
February, a period at-which no doubt could be entertained 
of the ſucceſs of their claims, as far as this Bill has acceded to 
them; 
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them; and yet in the laſt warrant, they ſtate that the grow- 
ing and heavy expence of the Catholic cauſe, make a gene- 
ral contribution throughout every pariſh in the kingdom a 
matter of abſolute and preſſing neceſſity; and I know that the 
taxes repeatedly levied upon the poor under the authority of 
this Convention have in many diſtrifts reduced them to very 
great diſtreſs. What can the heavy expences of ſupport- 
ing the Catholic cauſe have been heretofore? What can 
be the growing and heavy expences of ſupporting it now ? 
If the Catholics of Ireland conſider their cauſe to be the 
cauſe of dutiful and loyal ſubjects, ſubmitted only to the 
wiſdom and liberality of Parliament, what fair and honeſt 
expence can the Managers of it have heretofore incurred ? 
If the cauſe be good, from what ſource can heavy and 
growing expences now ariſe in ſupport of it? The fact is, 
that ſome of the men who now govern the Catholics of 
Ireland, are men in whom neither they nor any other de- 
ſcription of the King's ſubjects ought to have any conſi- 
dence. I know them to be connected in politics with the 
Jacobins and Levellers of the Metropolis. The money 
levied upon the Catholics is applied hy their direction and 
under their orders, and if they are ſuffered to continue 
this modern trade of petty Democracy, it muſt lead inevi- 
tably to the ſubverſion of all order and government, The 
Puritans of the North, availing themſelves of the example 
of their Catholic brethren, have already formed a Pro- 
vincial Convention, and their intention of forming a 
general National Convention to meet in a central part of 
the kingdom whenever Parliament ſhall be prorogued, in 
order to force a diſſolution of the Houſe of Commons as 
now conſtituted, and to form a pure Democratic repreſen- 
tation of all the people without diſtinction, is fairly avowed; 
and they argue very gravely, that as the voice of three. 
millions of people ſpoken by a Popiſh Convention has been 
attended to, the voice of four millions ſpeaking by the ſame 
organ nnot be ſtifled. And certainly the friends of the 

people 
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people of all deſcriptions have already ſpoken and written 


individually and collectively with ſuch effect, that by their 
united efforts for National welfare and National reform, 
public and private credit has been blaſted, trade and agri- 
culture are at a ſtand, and a general deſpondency and 
alarm, pervade the country and in my mind, there never 
was a period at which there exiſted more ſerious cauſe for 
alarm in the mind of every ſober and thinking man, than 
at the preſent hour the people appear to have been ſeized 


with a general infatuation; their temper and diſpoſitions 


at this day are preciſely the temper and diſpoſitions of the 
people of England in the year 1641, as deſcribed by Lord 
Clarendon :— 

The hand and judgment of God, ſays he, were very 
viſible in infatuating a people, as ripe and prepared for de- 
Aruction, into all the perverſe actions of folly and madneſs ; 
making the <veak to contribute to the deſigns of the wicked, 
and ſuffering even theſe by degrees, from a conſciouſneſs of 
their guilt, to grow more wicked than they intended to be : 
letting the wiſe to be impoſed upon by men of ſmall under- 


| fanding, and permitting the innocent to be poſſeſſed with 


lazineſs and fleep, in the moſt uiſible article of danger : unit- 
ing the ill, though of the moſt different opinions, oppoſite in- 
zereſis, and diſtant affeftions, in a firm and conſlant 
league of miſchiefs, and dividing theſe whoſe opinions and 


intereſis are the ſame, into faction and emulation more per- 


nic ious to the public, than the treaſon of the others, whilſt the 


Poor people under pretence of zeal to Religion, Law, Liberty 
and Parliament, words of precious eſteem in their juſt fig- 
nification, are furiouſly hurried into aftions introducing 
atheiſm, and diffolving the elements of the Chriſtian Religion, 
concelling all obligations, defiroying all foundations of law 
ani liberty, and rendering not only the privileges but the very 
being of Parliaments deſperate and impraflicable ; and 
although the immediate finger and wrath of God muſt be 

acknowledged 
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acknowledged in theſe perplexities and diſtractiont, yet have 
they proceeded and been brought upon us by the ſame natural 
cauſes and means which have uſually attended kingdoms 
ſewoln with plenty, pride, and exceſs, towards ſome ſignal 
caſligation of Heaven. 

If the men whoſe intereſts and opinions are the ſame 
will deſiſt from faction and emulation, and will once more 
unite to diſſolve the complicated leagues of miſchief which 
are formed againſt them, they may, perhaps, by care and 
circumſpeCtion, reſtore peace and ſecurity to the country: 
but if we are to perſiſt in encouraging faction and emula- 
tion at home, and in fomenting jealouſies and diſunion 
between this country and Great Britain, the exiſtence of 
Parliaments will inevitably become deſperate and imprac- 
ticable; we ſhall be driven to ſue for an union with the 
Parliament of England, as the laſt reſource for the preſer- 
vation of Ireland, and the miſery is that every ſtep which 
we advance in innovation, as it increaſes the neceſſity for 
an union, will increaſe the difficulties in adjuſting it. 

I have been led much more into detail upon this queſ- 
tion than I intended when I was called up; the ſubject is 
near my heart, and therefore I have been warm in diſ- 
cuſſing it. I muſt again declare that I conſider the Bill 
upon the table to be a moſt indiſcreet and precipitate ex- 
periment. I conſider it to be in principle unwiſe and per- 
nicious, and even if it were unexceptionable in principle, 
when I look back to the manner in which it has been 
brought before Parliament, in my opinion, by aſſenting to 
it, we ſhall eſtabliſh a precedent fatal to all legitimate 
authority. But however deeply theſe conſiderations are 
impreſſed upon my mind, I will not divide the Houſe 
upon the queſtion for committing this Bill, becauſe, aſter 
what has paſſed upon this ſubject in Great Britain and 
Ireland, I will not now be reſponſible for the immediate 
conſequences of rejecting altogether the wild claims which 
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have been advanced on behalf of the Iriſh Roman Catho- 

lics. If the meaſure which has been brought forward 
ſhall prove ſucceſsful in uniting men of all religious per- 
ſuaſions in ſentiment, in ſupport of the Conſtitution, it is 
fit that its authors and promoters ſhould have the full and 
excluſive merit reſulting from it: if on the contrary, it 
ſhall prove a ſource of new difficulties and embarraſſments 
in the Government of this country, it is fit that they and 
they only, ſhould be reſponſible for the iſſue. 
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Wurd a Bill is introduced into this Houſe, for 
changing the Conſtitution under which we have lived in 
happineſs and proſperity, and under which we have ſeen 
this kingdom gradually riſe to a ſtate of affluence, and to 
an extent of trade and manufacture, of freedom and in- 
dependence, beyond the moſt fanguine expeCtation of its 
warmeſt advocates z when this change has been ſuggeſted 
to this kingdom from abroad, without any internal cauſe 
requiring its introduction, at a time of the moſt perfect 
content and unanimity, religious animoſities at reſt, and 
every man contributing his induſtry and exertions to the 
public weal ;—little,as he was in the habit of ſpeaking, he 
could not forbear to requeſt the indulgence of the Houſe, 
while he ſhould deliver his ſentiments on ſo great a ſub- 
ject. However, before he entered into it, he would 
notice ſome of the tranſactions of the laſt Summer; this 
he wiſhed to have avoided, but the manner in which the 
conduct of Grand Juries had been mentioned, by two or 
three gentlemen in that Houſe, made it abſolutely neceſ- 

ſary 
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fary ſor him, and he would ſay their conduct had not 
only been proper, but neceſſary and perfectly conſtitu- 
tional. 

Soon after the riſing of Parliament, laſt year, and after 
this Houſe had almoſt unanimouſly rejected the Petition 
of the Catholics for granting a Qualified Franchiſe, a 
letter ſigned Edward Byrne, had been circulated with a 
very ſuſpicious ſecrecy, but was however publicly known 
before the Summer Aſſizes. This letter was full of ſedi- 
tion; he thought ſo from the moment he firſt ſaw it, and 
he thought ſo ſtill. It told the Catholics they were Slaves 
— There can be no Slaves, if there be no Tyrants. 'To 
whom did it mean that they were faves ? To the Proteſt- 
ants, who were then pointed out to them as tyrants and 
oppreſſors: an inſinuation ſo notoriouſly falſe, that, but 
for the remainder of the letter, it might have paſſed un- 
noticed, It next endeayoured to poiſon the Catholic 
mind againſt the Proteſtant, by aſſerting that Roman 
Catholic tenants were turned out of their lands to beg- 
gary, to make room for Proteſtant Freeholders. He now 
ſpoke in the hearing of the greateſt part of the landed 
property in the kingdom, and he appealed to their know- 
ledge, whether ſuch aſſertion was founded in fact, in any 
part of Ireland.—It was not; and he would anſwer for 
the County in which he lived, and which he had the 
bonour of repreſenting, that no man in it made any 
diſtinction among his tenants for religious opinions; nor 
did he ever hear or believe, that any one Catholic was 
ever turned out of his Farm to make room for a Proteſtant. 
The Letter, with a view to further inflammation, tells 
them, they are not ſecure of an impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice, thereby ſuggeſting, that both Grand and Petty 
Juries were ſo bigoted, ſo forgetful of their oaths, and 
Magiſtrates ſo corrupt, that no impartial juſtice could be 
expected from them, and that a change of the Law was 

eſſential 
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efſential to their protection. For what purpoſe was a ſtate- 
ment, ſo notoriouſly falſe, made to the Public, but to 
miſlead and inflame the Papiſts, to rouſe their diſcontent 
againſt the Proteſtants, and fire their paſſions to ſupport a 
Parliament of their own, which it was the great object of 
the Letter to convene, and to convene in a manner the 
moſt obnoxious, after the French model, and on French 
principles: a Convention which was to paſs by the Par- 
liament, to paſs by the Government, and tranſmit a 
Petition to the Throne, by Deputies of their own ;—as if 
they would ſay to his Majeſty, You can put no confidence 
in your Parliament, nor in your Iriſh Government; they 
have acted wrong; we only can tell you the wiſhes of the 
nation; we are the proper judges of what ought to be the 
Conſtitution. Some gentlemen had aſſerted the legality of 
their Convention ; he pretended not to much ſkill in Law, 
or knowledge of the Conſtitution ; but he challenged the 
boldeſt Lawyer to meet him on that ground. —He aſſerted 
it before them all, to be an illegal Meeting.—It is true, he 
had ſeen opinions to the contrary, one of them given by 
a gentleman for whom he had the higheſt reſpect, as a 
lawyer and a man; but the caſe was not fully ſtated, nor 
were the anſwers fully made to the queries. He would 
not ſay that the Catholics, or any ſubjects, had not a right 
to meet and to form Petitions by Committees or Deputies, 
to his Majeſty, or either Houſe of Parliament. He agreed 
to it in the fulleſt extent ; but this was not the plan of the 
Convention ; it was not to be aſſembled for one particular 
object, but to be a permanent body, to watch over the in- 
tereſts of a claſs of his Majeſty's ſubjects. In that reſpect, 
it partook of the nature of Parliament; it took upon 
itſelf the duties of Parliament, and could not be juſtified 
in a Country where Parliament formed part of the Con- 


ſtitution. That it embraced more objects than one, is 
B evident; 
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evident; for the attendance of its members was expreſsly 
ſtated, not to be required except on important occaſions. 
He would add, in defence of the Grand Juries, that by 
a Britiſh Law paſſed at the Reſtoration, no Petition for a 
change in the Conſtitution ſhall be ſigned by more than a 
certain number, unleſs previouſly approved by the majo- 
rity of the Grand Jury; ſo that Grand Juries have been 
there deemed proper bodies to conſider of ſuch Petitions 
and what is the declared Conſtitution in Great Britain, 
cannot be deemed unconſtitutional or improper here.— 
The Grand Juries were then called on conſtitutionally to 
notice the Letter, and even, as Country Gentlemen, they 
had a right, and did feel it their duty, to repel its ſeditious 
Nander, and to ſupport the ſenſe of this Houſe, which 
Mr. Edward Byrne endeavoured, by a counter Convention, 
to overturn. For this conduct, they have been repreſented 
as impeaching all the Catholics of Ireland. They animad- 
verted on Mr. Byrne's Letter only; and I believe they all 
did, I know the Grand Jury of Louth did, diſtinguiſh 
between him and the Catholics at large, whoſe loyalty and 
good ſenſe they expreſsly relied on, for diſappointing the 
ſeditious views of that Letter : and here, as no man wiſhed 
more than he did to avoid perſonal reflection, and as he 
had mentioned Mr. Edward Byrne, he felt it a juſtice to 
declare that he knew him perſonally to be a man of worth 
that if any of the Laws. he had ever introduced, were 
ſerviceable to the Trade of this Kingdom, he was much 
indedted for them to the clear and ſound information he 
received from that Gentleman: he believed him a molt 
ſincere friend to the proſperity of Ireland; but when he 
acted as a political mah, as a miniſter for others, he muſt 
ſill fay, he thought him a bad politician, and mult totally 
conderan his conduct. 
Having thus vindicated the Grand Juries, he returned 
to the queſtion before the Committee, which was the 
clauſe 
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clauſe for granting the Elective Franchiſe to the Catholics; 
this they demanded as a right, and many gentlemen in the 
courſe of debate had talked of it, as a reſtitution of a right, 
not a favour. If it were a right, all debate on its policy 
muſt be needleſs, for we could not withhold it. He 
would therefore conſider it in that view; and he truſted 
he ſhould convince them, it could not be claimed as a right. 

Perſons who call it a right, do not diſtinguiſh between 
the real right of the ſubject, and this aſſumed right. Every 
ſubject has a right to be bound only by thoſe laws, and 
to pay only thoſe taxes which are agreed to by the repre- 
ſentative body of the people ;—that body is the repreſen- 
tative of electors and non- electors equally ; but the mode 
in which that repreſentative body ſhall be appointed, and 
who ſhall ſhare in that appointment, has ever been re- 
gulated, aſcertained, and reſtrained by law. There is an 
abſurdity in ſuppoſing that every individual has a right to 
ele ; if ſo, it extends equally to all; it was prior to all 
law, and the whole practice of the Britiſh Conſtitution 
has been an uſurpation. 

An Act of Henry VI. limited the right of Freeholders 
voting to ſuch as had Forty Shillings a year, If an in- 
herent right exiſted, the legiſlature could not have ſo mo- 
dified and narrowed it: but they did fo, and the law has 
been acquieſced in for centuries in both Kingdoms. If it 
was not a common right then, it certainly cannot become 
ſo now. The Regiſtry Act he mentioned alſo, as an in- 
ſtance whereby Freeholders under Ten Pounds, were ex- 
cluded from voting, unleſs they performed certain con- 
ditions; and he dwelt much on the law, which totally 
prevents the exerciſe of the Franchiſe, at the time when 
it is moſt deſirable, and can be of moſt uſe; at a time 
when a vacancy takes place, with momentous ſubjects 
before Parliament, and when individuals might wiſh to 


have a ſhare in the choice. The law will not allow any 
man 
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man at ſuch time to procure a power of voting, for he 
muſt be a poſſeflor fix months before the vacancy ; it even 
prevents his voting unleſs he ſwears that he did not 
procure his vote on purpoſe to qualify him to vote at that 


election. 
Another inſtance of reſtraint is in the excluſion of Re- 


venue Officers in England from voting, men who could 


not be excluded, if their right was inherent, paramount to 


Parliament; and whom it ſeems hard to deprive of a 
Franchiſe, for devoting their time, and their health to the 
ſervice of the Public. But if the right was inherent, why 
is the female part of the community excluded ? they con- 
ſtitute one half of the people, the unmarried part of them 
cannot be ſuppoſed under influence, and they poſſeſs as 
good ſenſe and underſtanding as we do. The conſti- 
tutional ground, on wnich all theſe regulations proceed, is 
that the law reftrains all thoſe who ought in reaſon, to be 
deemed unfit to vote, either from want of ſound diſ- 
cretion, as idiots; and minors, or from being ſuppoſed 
ſubject to the influence of others, as alms-men, free- 
holders under forty ſhillings, and revenue officers, or from 
not giving thoſe teſts of attachment to the Conſtitution, 
which the laws deem neceſſary for the ſafety of the ſtate, 
before any perſons ſhould be admitted into its functions, 
as Roman Catholics, who do not acknowledge the King 
to be the Head of the Church. In England, the Catholics ' 
are not, he allowed, deprived of this right by name, but 
by implication, by preſcribing as neceſſary qualifications, 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, that no man might 
have political power, who was not attached to the Con- 
ſtitution, both in Church and State, and who did not ac- 
knowledge his Majeſty to be ſupreme in ſpiritual, as well 

as civil juriſdiction. 
It had been aſſerted and relied on, that the Catholics had 
exereiſed the right of franchiſe, until the iſt George II. 
This 
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This was not the fact, for by every reſearch he could make, 
they never exerciſed it ſince the Revolution, and he would 
prove it from the journals, which gave the beſt evidence of 

the practice and the uſage of Parliament. 
He read the reſolution of the Houſe in 1697, declaring 
- nem. con. that Papiſts ought to be excluded from the right 
of voting; he then ſtated that in 1709, their right came in 
. queſtion, on the petition of Mr. Cuſſe for Iriſhtown, the 
proceedings on which were reported ſpecially; and the 
caſe was, that thirty-ſix Papiſts had offered for Mr. Cuffe, 

| and if they were admitted, he was duly elected. 

9 The portrieve alledged, that he refuſed them, having been 
informed, that they had been before refuſed at Roſs, and had 
not voted for many years. One evidence produced by the 
petitioner believes, Papi//s voted formerly, but not of late 
time. Another ſays, Papiſis have been excluded from 
voting, ſince James's time, and the fitting member's coun- 

| ſel inſiſt that the Papiſis had not a right to vote, and had 

not voted fince the Revolution. No evidence whatſoever is 
produced to ſhew that they had ever voted ; which it mult 
be ſuppoſed, would have been done, if the fact were fo. 

A debate enſued in the committee whether Papiſts had 

votes or not, and they reſolved the fitting member was 

duly elected, thereby declaring Papiſts had no votes, 

Thoſe records clearly ſhew the uſage from the Revolution, 

and there is not any other entry on the journals which 

reſpects the ſubject, or which ſhews they ever had been 
allowed to vote. 

The preamble of the 2d of Anne, ſhews clearly the in- 
tent of the legiſlature was to exclude them. And for 
preventing Papiſis having it in their power to breed diſſen- 
ions among Proteſlants, by voting at elections, of members 
of parliament, &c. Even the Act of George II. which 
they ſay was the firſt that excluded them, ſays in its pre- 


amble, Aud for the better preventing Popiis from voting, Sc. 
| as 
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as if it were a known fact, that they were before excluded, 
but ſome further regulation was neceſſary to enforce it. All 
theſe authorities juſtified his aſſertion, that they did not 
exerciſe the franchiſe ſince the Revolution, and prove the 
point as fully as any negative can be proved ; particularly 
when it is conſidered, that the reſolution of the Houſe of 
Commons, in thoſe days, directed all matters of election. 
He recurred back to two inſtances he had omitted, Copy- 
holders and Leſſees for years; the former conſtitute a great 
body of the landholders of England, and the tenure is in 
fact perpetual; but by very little better than a fiction, 
they are excluded upon the idea, that nominally they hold 
at will. Leſſees for years are a numerous claſs, and there 
ſeems a great ſtretch of ſpeculative reaſoning, to ſay that 
a man poſſeſſed of land for 999 years, is not as independent 
a voter, as he whoſe intereſt depends on a decayed life: almoſt 
all the biſhops land, and much corporation lands can produce 
no voters on the ſame principle, being all demiſed for years. 
Some gentlemen had ſaid that copyholders and tenants for 
years, may acquire freeholds in other places; but the Papiſt 
cannot exerciſe the franchiſe without changing his religious 
tenets. If this argument has weight, it is ſtill ſtronger in 
favour of women; the Papiſt incapacitates himſelf by adopt- 
ing the tenets which diſable him; but women, while the 
reſtraint continues, are incapacitated by the act of God; the 
one may by conformity acquire the right, the other's inca- 
pacity is phyſically irremovable : the argument therefore 
of thoſe gentlemen undoes itſelf by aſſerting too much. 
Having thus cleared the queſtion of right out of the 
way, and ſhewn that the Catholics could not demand this 
franchiſe, as a right, the committee was at liberty to diſ- 
' cuſs whether it be politic or not, to grant it to them as a 
fawonr, 
In every thing which had hitherto been granted to them, 
he had concurred. He would allow them property, with 
; equal 
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equal ſecurity for that property, civil liberty, with equal 
ſecurity for that civil liberty, and every thing which could 
tend to their eaſe, their happineſs and perſonal welfare 
but he would draw a line round the Conſtitution, within 
which he would not adinit them, while their principles 
were, he would not ſay hoſtile, but certainly not as friendly 
to the Conſtitution, as thoſe of Proteſtants. It was im- 
poſſible while Church and State were ſo intimately con- 
nected, that Roman Catholics avowedly averſe to the one, 
could be as friendly to the other; or attached to a Conſtitu- 
tion founded on both, and one principle whereof was the 
inſeparable union of both. He would ſay that the plain, 
natural and inevitable conſequence of admitting them, 
within the pale of the Conſtitution, would be the deſtrue- 
tion of the Church eſtabliſhment; and he would demon- 
ſtrate this concluſion ſtep by ſtep, in a train of argument 
which appeared to him unanſwerable. 

It is vain to imagine, that admiſſion to the elective 
franchiſe, does not draw with it the right of repreſentation, 
it will follow whether you chuſe it or not; for upon what 
ground can you ſay men are fit to be electors, and unfit to 
be elected? It had been urged indeed, that a different quali. 
fication was neceſſary, and that it was ſo in England, and 
probably would be ſoon ſo here; but admitting it even to 
be ſo, it made no difference in the argument, for the qua- 
lifications of both were of the ſame nature, differing only 
in the amount of the value, and not in any conſideration 
ariſing from their opinions, political attachment, or per- 
ſonal endowment. | 

If then by admitting them to be electors, you mult al- 
low them the right of being elected, and ſo give them ſeats 
in this houſe, upon what principle can you give them a 
ſeat in the one houſe, and refuſe it to them in the other ? 
Upon no one principle of common ſenſe. And thus you 


give them poſſe(ſion of a full participation in the legiſlature. 
The 
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The next ſtep to the oſſices of civil and military power 
inevitably follows. You cannot ſay, that men whom you 
allow to be qualified for legiſlation, are unfit to be truſted 
with the execution of thoſe laws they join in forming. 
No, ſuch a refuſal would be abſurd in ſpeculation, and 
unjuſtifiable in practice. Admitted then to every truſt 
and power in the ſtate, legiſlative and executive, do you 
think they would not feel their clergy degraded, while 
they remained ſubordinate? Would they reſt content, 
when there was no inequality between the Proteſtant and 
Catholic Laity, that there ſhould be a degrading and mor- 
tifying incquality between the Proteſtant and Catholic 
Clergy ?—He was not arguing on wild metaphyſical ſpecu- 
lations ; he argued from human nature, from the common 
workings of the feelings and paſſions of men, from what 
Proteſtants would do and had done, and what he himſelf 
would do, were he a Catholic in the ſame ſituation.— 
Catholics would never bear to fee the clergy of the mino- 
rity, which the Proteſtants would then be, exalted by dig- 
nities, and ſupported in affluence and ſplendor, while theirs 
had neither honours nor maintenance; they could not be 
content to ſee the clergy, who adminiſtered to them the 
duties of their religion, ſunk in poverty, while the clergy 
of a church, to whom they had long been obliged to con- 
tribute, without profiting by their labours, were enjoying 
all the benefits of a wealthy eſtabliſhment : ſubordination 
to Proteſtant power, had alone hitherto induced men to 
pay tithe for ſupport of a clergy, whoſe ſpiritual aſſiſtance 
they rejected. Poſſeſſed of power, they would deem 
it but juſtice, to give tithe of Catholic to Catho- 
lic; and we ſhould be at their mercy, whether they 
would aliow the Proteſtant Miniſter, to receive even the 
tithe of his Proteitant Pariſhioners : they would naturally 
ſay, we have long paid tithe to men who never could 
make us any return of ſervice; we have maintained a 

clergy 
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clergy whoſe doctrines we cannot liſten to; it is time for 
us to pay our own clergy : and they might go further, we 
will put our clergy in their places, they ſhall henceforward 
cnjoy what they have long laboured for without reward 
and we will eſtabliſh our church, on the ruias of the Pro- 
teſtant. Such would naturally be their language, and ſuch 
the fate of the Proteſtant Clergy, and the end of the Pro- 
teſtant Church in Ireland : when the church is gone, the 
ſtate will ſoon follow; you cannot expect a Proteſtant - 
ſtate to ſubſiſt without a Proteſtant church. In poſſeſſion 
of power, they muſt wiſh to make theirs the religion of 
the ſtate; and what would ſtand in their way? Nothing 
but the King's Coronation Oath, To maintain the laws 
& of God, the true profeſſion of the Goſpel, and the reformed 
« religion, eflabliſhed by the law; to preſerve unto the 
& Biſhops and Clergy, of. this realm, and to the Churches 
« committed to their charge, all ſuch rights and privileges 
« as by law do or ſhall appertain to them.“ 

While a Monarch fits on the Throne, who has taken 
this oath, their Church can never gain the aſcendency; 
their object of courſe would be to have a Sovereign who 
ſhould not be bound by it. I am perſuaded their loyalty 
and gratitude to his preſent Majeſty, even were he to live 
half a century longer, would prevent their making any 
ſuch attempt during his reign; but ſurely it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, they would take the firſt opportunity they could 
after, to obtain a Monarch not barred by ſuch an oath, 
for accompliſhing their wiſhes. That Monarch could not 
be the Britiſh Sovereign. Britain would not alter the 
Coronation Oath at their deſire, and thus their intereſt, 
their wiſhes, and their ambition, muſt lead them to look 
for another Monarch; and thus would be effected a com- 
plete and total ſeparation from Great Britain. Theſe con- 
ſequences flow ſo naturally from admitting this firſt inlet 
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into the Conſtitution, that he could not diveſt his mind of 
them. Tt was painful to him to feel their weight, and ex- 
tremely unpleaſant to him to mention them ; he wiſhed 
to avoid it; but a queſtion of ſuch moment, could not be 
argued without looking to all its conſequences ; he had 
never weighed any ſubject ſo much; he looked on it in 
every view; he wiſhed to convince himſelf he was miſ- 
taken ; he ſtill wiſhed it, and would, from the bottom of 
his heart, thank any man, who would ſatisfy him he was 
in error, and remove his apprehenſions; he had no diſlike 
to the Catholics; he wiſhed to ſee no danger in a meaſure 
ſo likely to be adopted ; but the train of reaſoning which 
he had laid before the Houſe, exactly as it had offered 
itſelf to his mind, had worked ſo ſtrang upon him, that 
his opinion remained unſhaken. He was ſtill more con- 
firmed in it, by conſidering the circumſtances of their 
clergy ; their Oath of Ordination bound them not as our 
Monarch was bound, merely to maintain, but to extend 
and romote (pro poſſe, he believed, was the phraſe) the 
5 ,tereſts of their Church. And all hiſtory concurred in 
proving their zeal: they have ſent miſſionaries to pro- 
pagate their religion at great expence, trouble, and hazard, 
to almoſt every part of the world : extenſion of its doc- 
trines, and its powers, is the duty of its profeſſors ; their 
habits of life too urge them to it; they are bound to ce- 
libacy ; ſtrangers to all the comforts of domeſtic life, their 
paſſions find no reſting place, their home had not the al- 
lurements of love and of content, to engage and occupy 
their mind. Human paſſions are ever alive; if loye do 
not engage them, ambition will; the experience of ages, 
ſhews us the ambition of the Romiſh Clergy ; and when 
that ambition as fired by a religious zeal, and by the 
certain conſequence of great temporal emolument and 
dignity, who can ſay to what extent it may not go? their 
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oath, their intereſt, and their ambition, all concur in rou- 
fing them to exert every power, and watch every oppor- 
tunity of effecting this change; and however unpleaſant 
to advert to circumſtances, of which the author ſeems to 
have repented, he cannot avoid, as it is ſo appoſite to the 
argument, to notice how eagerly, and how early their 
prelates ſhewed their ambition, by claiming their titles of 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops in their ſignatures to their 
Petition the other day to this Houſe, contrary to the ex- 
iſting laws, titles which they would not have preſumed 
to have aſſerted, but from the influence of that ambitious 
zeal, which over-bore their judgment. — They foreſaw 
their own aſcendency ſo ſtrongly in the very firſt dawn of 
Catholic power, that they aCtually believed themſelves in 
the poſſeſſion of it. 

But let it even be ſuppoſed, that the overthrow of the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, the dethronement of the Houſe 
of Hanover, and a total ſeparation from Great Britain, 
were not to be the inevitable conſequences of the meaſure 
in debate, need he ſay, that there was ftill another reaſon 
for refuſing the Franchiſe as propoſed by the Bill, — that 
they themſelves were not in a ſituation to receive it. 

The utmoſt efforts of the election laws, had been hardly 
ſufhcient to prevent perjury, and avoid tumult; both theſe 
ſpecies of miſchief the admiſſion of Catholics would pro- 
duce. Nothing tended more to perjury, than the want of 
knowledge of the nature of an oath ; and their ſuperiors had 
expreſſed their opinion as to the lower order of Catholics 
upon this point In their Petition to the Throne (which 
by the way he obſerved, was as imprudent a production 
as ever appeared from ſenſible men, but which, as not 
material to his argument, he ſhould for the preſent for- 
bear farther conſidering} they had ſtated that numbers of 
Catholics, preferring perjury to famine, ſubmitted to oaths 

which they utterly diſbelie ved. What were theſe oaths 
ws which 
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which they utterly diſbelieved ? The oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy. Were theſe the men whoſe loyalty was 
ſo highly praiſed, and who were to be admitted into the 
Legiſlature? And yet this is their charaQter drawn by 
thoſe who know them beſt. Would men, who could in the 
hour of coolneſs and reflection, take the oaths of allegi- 
ance and fupremacy, which they utterly diſbelieved, heſi- 
tate in the heat and hurry of an eleCtion, to prefer bribery 
to perjury, and take oaths which were trifling, compared 
to thoſe which they had before taken and diſbelieved,— 
oaths by which they might perſuade themſelves they were 
gaining advocates in Parliament for their Religion ? When 
their friends fay, they think ſo lightly of an oath, as to 
prefer perjury to famine, can you doubt they would not 
take falſe oaths where the advancement of their Religion 
was ſuperadded to the avoidance of famine ? He ſaid, he 
ſpoke not of them from his own ſurmiſe or opinion, he 
ſtated the opinion which their own Body gave to the 
Throne, and publiſhed to the world. Here he could not 
help obſerving, what ideas the Petitioners themſelves en- 
tertained of the Conſtitution of Parliament : In the laſt 
Seſſion, this Houſe had rejected the Petition of the Ca- 
tholics for a qualified ſuffrage by an almoſt unanimous re- 
ſolution 3 and how do theſe Gentlemen act now? They 
do not come again to Parliament, and pray it to take their 
caſe into conſideration. No; they pray his Majeſty to uſe 
his influence with his Parliament ; they apply to the Britiſh 
Miniſter againſt the ſenſe of this Houſe, againſt the opi- 
nion expreſſed by every County almoſt in the Kingdom, 
and do not ſcruple at endeavouring to procure an external 
influence upon this Houſe. Are men with ſuch uncon- 
ſtitutional ideas, fit to vote or fit, or legiſlate for this 
Country? They ſet forth in their Petition, that the 
Elective Franchiſe gives infinite variety of advantage in 
| | Protection 
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Protection and otherwiſe ; thus, intimating unwarily, that 
they conſider it as proper to be applied to other uſes, than 
the pure and uncorrupt choice of the fitteſt candidates; 
for what elſe do protection or advantage mean? Great 
| ſtreſs has been laid on three millions, being excluded from 
Franchiſe, and the Petitioners defire that it may be recom- 
mended to Parliament, to conſider their numbers. This 
is rather a blameable expreſſion ; it is too like a threat; 
but they forget to ſtate, that of theſe three millions, one 
half are excluded as females ; that of theſe three millions, 
2,100,000 are ſo poor, that they cannot contribute 4d. a 
year each to the exigencies of the State without oppreſ- 
ſion, if we are to believe the return before the Houſe, and 
to argue from the reduction which his Majeſty's officers 
recommend to him in the duties of Hearth-Money, on the 
principle, that there are ſo many ſubjects in this kingdom 
on whom it would be a grievance to continue a tax 
amounting to 4d. each. They forgot, or rather omitted 
to tell his Majeſty, when they repreſented their loyalty, 
that they were not, nor could they be loyal to the ſame 
extent with his Proteſtants, who acknowledged his Supre- 
macy in the whole, and they acknowledged it only in 
half,—in his civil, but denied it in his eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction. They ſhould have ſaid at the ſame time, We 
claim- your Majeſty's favour to put us on an equality with 
the Proteſtants; but we do not, nar will we ever Acknow- 
ledge you to have eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual juriſdiction 
over us, as they do. And here he remarked on the 
ſtrange ſituation the Proteſtants would be left in, if this 
Bill paſſed. They were {till to take the Oath of Supre- 
macy, the Catholics were not ; they whoſe principles were 
to acknowledge the King as Supreme Head, were to take 
a Teft ; while thoſe whoſe principles were the contrary, 
were to take none; the loyal Proteſtant is to take one 
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oath more than the Catholic ; it might operate as a temp- 
tation to conform to Popery ; for if among the number of 
ſubjects, any ſhould be found who might ſcruple to ac- 
knowledge any Head of the Church, they would be ab- 
ſolved from it, by profeſſing themſelves Catholics. It is 
alſo worthy of remark here, that revenue officers were de- 
prived of the Franchiſe in England, becauſe they were 
ſuppoſed liable to the influence of their own Britiſh 
Monarch ; but Catholics are to be admitted to it here, 
who avow themſelves in all eccleſiaſtical concerns, to be 
under the direct influence of a foreign Potentate, hoſtile 
to our Church and to our Religion. x 

Having thus argued on the unfitneſs of the inferior 
Catholics to exerciſe the Elective Franchiſe at preſent, 
without injuring the purity of election; he ſtated another 
danger to the Conſtitution from this admiſſion, that they 
mult be advocates for the worſt ſpecies of reform, that of 
individual voting, which every gentleman on every fide of 
the Houſe reprobated. The Proteſtant was ſuperior in 
property, inferior in number ; the Catholic the reverſe ; 
and the latter muſt be blind indeed to his own intereſt, 
if he did not endeavour to procure that reform which 
would give the influence to numbers, and take it from 
property. But there is one conſideration not yet adverted 
to,---you are Truſtees for your Conſtituents, they are Pro- 
teſtants; have you the power to deſtroy their rights, by 
overwhelming them without their conſent ? For his part, 
he received his ſeat in this Houſe, and the truſt which 
he brought with it, from Proteſtants, under a Proteſtant 
King, a Proteſtant Conſtitution, and a Proteſtant A ſcen- 
dency ; and by the bleſſing of God, he never would give 
up their rights till they ſhould deſire him. Conſult your 
Conſtituents before you venture on ſuch an act. Will 
you give to the Petitioners, for their three millions of 
mea, 
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men, a full participation of all that the one million enjoys, 
and not fee that you are overpowering the rights of the 
one million ? Gentlemen talk of prohibiting Forty-Shil- 
ling Freeholders from voting ; they will .not attempt ſo 
wild a projet, when they conſider it. What ! to dif- 
franchiſe near two-thirds of all the Proteſtants—to disfran- 
chiſe thoſe perſons who ſent them into this Houſe ! The 
law in their favour had exiſted fince Henry VI. and now 
forms a principle of the Conſtitation. Did the gentlemen 
who lived in the North recollect, that this would disfran- 
chiſe all their manufacturers? One gentleman did, and 
ſupported their rights, he meant the member for Tyrone, 
Mr. Stewart, whom he always heard with pleaſure; for 
his principles were ſound, and he was a true friend to the 
Conſtitution. Did they wiſh to force manufacturers to 
look for Ten Pound Freeholds ; they would be ſpoiled as 
manufacturers, and be miſerable Farmers? The Weaver, 
with his little piece of land and his garden, is generally a 
Forty-Shilling Freeholder ; he is a uſeful member, a good 
voter, and a good ſubject, and on ſuch men as him, may 
the ſafety of the Conſtitution often depend. He ſaid he 
had only one confideration to add to the arguments already 
offered, and this was from the preſent times and circum- 
ſtances. The advocates for the Bill relied on them much, 
and that it was neceſſary to give this Franchiſe to make 
the Catholic a ſteady friend to the kingdom againſt the 
common enemy, who threatened our coaſts with all the 
favage barbarities of French cruelty ; he had a much better 
opinion of them ; he did believe them loyal to their King, 
and that they would not deſert their Country or fail to 
ſupport it, becauſe the Parliament did not chuſe in the 
time of war and danger, ſuddenly to change laws which 
had ſubſiſted for a century. If he could think of them in 
the bad light their friends repreſent them by that argu- 
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ment, he ſhould ſay it was deciſive againſt the Bill, they 
were unmeriting of favour, and totally unfit to be truſted 
with any power whatever. —Conciliation is dwelt on as a 
motive, but will the Bill conciliate? You gave them 
much laſt year for conciliation ; did they thank you? No; 
they roſe in their demands and paſſed you by ; it is not in 
the nature of any body of men, who look to full participa- 
tion of power, to reſt-ſatisfied with a partial ſhare ; they 
never will be contented while any thing remains to be ob- 
tained. But what is the conciliation you wiſh for ? Not 
to his Majeſty ; for their loyalty there, you ſay, is paſt all 
doubt. If it be conciliation to their Iriſh. Proteſtant 
brethren, do you think they will feel themſelves obliged 
to them as the authors of this grant ? Will they receive 
it as a voluntary favour moving from them? No; you 
know they did not -originate it, you know it did not 
originate in this kingdom; there has been a race for the 
Catholic, and ſuch of you as have entered the liſts have 

been outrun. | a 
My Right Hon. Friend { Major Hobart) ſays, our 
relaxation laſt year juſtified Britain in interfering now; 
but our relaxation then went only to put the Catholic on 
equality with reſpect to property, protection and civil 
Tights ;—this Bill goes to a very different point, to give 
him political power: but does our rejection of the Catholic 
Petition laſt year,—do the reſolves of all the counties in 
the kingdom, juſtify the interference ? Gentlemen have 
thanked the Iriſh miniſter for this meaſure ; he could not 
thank him for it, though he could for many others ; for 
from his ſoul he conſidered it as the prelude and certain 
forerunner of the overthrow of the Proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
ment in Ireland. The Britiſh miniſter was the firſt to 
rouſe this queſtion, and he was not well adviſed : the 
country was in peace, thriving in manufactures, induſtry 
| and 
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and trade, public credit high, and revenues ample; what 
is the caſe now ? old animoſities are revived ; money 
which was got then at 34 per cent. for the public, cannot 
now be procured under 5, if we may judge from the 
money-bill ;---trade is hurt, the revenue fallen, and in- 
duſtry deſtroyed by tumult in many parts of Ireland ; this 
change has not ariſen from French tranſaCtions ; they 
have not been felt here, at leaſt not till very lately; it 
ariſes from the fears and agitations into which this king- 
dom has been thrown by the rouſing and ſupporting this 
claim. But to return: if to conciliate be your object, this 
meaſure will not anſwer ; three millions of Catholics are 
ſpoke of, to be conciliated, but you forget the one million 
of Proteſtants ; will you leave them contented by ſurrender- 
ing their rights and their eſtabliſhment ? Will the manner 
in which the meaſure is begun and preſſed forward, con- 
ciliate them ? No. We are in that awkward and un- 


happy ſituation, that we cannot obtain conciliation, either 


by the paſſing or rejecting the Bill: paſs it, you do not 
fulfiF the Catholic wiſh, and you alarm the Proteſtant : 
reject it, and the Catholic will complain of you. 

Having gone through theſe arguments, he ſhortly re- 
capitulated them : I have ſhewn you that you are not 
bound to give Franchiſe as a right, that you cannot grant 
it as a favour, without hazarding the overthrow of the Pro- 
teſtant church, the Hanover ſucceſſion, and our connection 
with Great. Britain; that even if you could do it without 
ſuch hazard, the maſs of the Catholic body is unfit to ex- 
erciſe it, with ſafety or advantage; that ſuch a grant will 
make every Catholic an advocate for the worſt ſpecies of 
reform, where numbers and not property, are to influence; 
that if theſe arguments have no weight, {till you are but 
Truſtees for your Conſtituents, and cannot ſurrender their 
right without their eſpecial leave, which you have not 
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obtained. That if you had their leave, the times, the cir- 
cumſtance of intimidation; of reſort to a Britiſh miniſtry, 
and impracticability of conciliation, would all render the 
meaſure unwiſe in the extreme. And here he called on 
thoſe who repreſent northern counties; you have heard 
the Proteſtant mind is changed there, but you cannot 
know it, for the fact is not ſo; the Grand Juries and re- 
ſpectable meetings have declared againſt the meaſure ; 
ſome few ſmall bodies aſſembled without authority, give a 
contrary opinion. Do you believe even thoſe few wiſh 
this grant from conviction of its policy ? Very far other- 
wiſe z they want to gain the Catholic for the Reform, to 
which they would now ſacrifice every thing, and if you 
paſs this bill, they will repent their folly, and ſay, You 
had neither the wiſdom nor firmneſs that Repreſentatives 
ought to poſſeſs. He next called on thoſe who had ſigned, 
or ſanctioned by their preſence at Grand Juries or County 
Meetings, a difapprobation of this meaſure. What has 
happened ſince to change your mind? Not the impru- 
dence and aſperity of the Catholic proceedings; not the 
interference of the Britiſh miniſtry, in direct oppoſition to 
your- own ſentiments; not the threats of numbers, for 
you arg above intimidation ; but you are told the Proteſtant 
mind has changed. I allow a proſpect of war, and fear of 
troubles at home, may have operated upon a few, and par- 
ticularly in Dublin, where want of diſcount and fall of 
ſtocks, alarm ſome timid traders; but I cannot believe it 
is changed in the country ; becauſe as far as I know, or 
have heard, 15 is quite the reverſe; if the news-papers be 
your authority, I anſwer, they propagate many falſehoods 
to carry this meaſure ; and notoriouſly miſrepreſent the 
real ſentiments and ſituation. If there be any in the 
Houſe, who even entertain a doubt of the policy or ſafety 
of the meaſure, he faid, that in wiſdom, they muſt now 
vote againſt it; it was of a nature that it never could be 
revoked, 
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revoked, hut they might at any time embrace it with 
equal effect, when thoſe doubts ſhould ceaſe. He urged 
them all to poſtpone the Bill till after the Aſſizes; to con- 
ſult their Conſtituents in the mean time, and then they 
could proceed on ſecure grounds. He entreated the 
Houſe earneſtly to conſider, that no Country was ever loſt 
by firmneſs; many have been ruined by. puſillanimity. 
Stand by the Conſtitution ; ſupport it, and it. will ſupport 
you; you are ſtrong enough to maintain it; ſhew that 
neither the Britiſh miniſter, nor any Britiſh power, ſhall 
ever make you change it. Conſlitution, to conclude in 
the words of as wiſe and firm a Patriot as ever lived 


go dearly bought, the price of ſo much blood! 
« Oh ! never let it periſh in your hands; 
« But piouſly tranſmit it to your children.” 


In reply to Major Hobart. 


He did not ſay the diſcuſſion of this meaſure was what 
injured the kingdom; it was the firſt ſtirring of it; and 
he differed from him from the firſt moment it was men- 
tioned, becauſe he ſaw it would deltroy the Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment. | 

The diſcuſſion of it, after it was once ſtirred, became 
neceſſary; and ſo much was he of that opinion, that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman muſt do him the juſtice to recol- 
le, that when the ſubject of the Popery laws was ſtir- 
red laſt Seſſion, he recommended a full and ample dif- 
cuſſion then, of every article of them; and finally to tell 
the Catholics what we could relax, and what we could 
not relax; as the moſt manly and ſatisfacory mode of 
proceeding. 
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He never blamed the Iriſh Government, nor did he 
blame them now; they could not act otherwiſe z the mea- 
ſure began in Britain ; but he ſhould never ceaſe to think 
it was extreme folly, or indiſcretion in the Britiſh miniſtry 
to rouſe the queſtion here. He would add, that much as 
he feared its fatal conſequences, and much as he oppoſed 
it, yet ſhould it paſs into a law, it would then be his duty, 
from that moment, to give up his own opinions; to em- 
brace it as the law of the land; and do every thing that 
an individual could do, to render it beneficial and effectual. 
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